











Perched monkeylike on horse’s crupper 


A Relapse into Barbarism 
By van Tassel Sutphen 


F course John Wayne III. went to college. There had 
been a Wayne at Nassau Hall in every generation 
since the Revolution, and when, in due time, the 
succession devolved upon our hero it was accepted 
as one of the inevitable incidents of life, something 
akin to the donning of the toga virilis by a Roman 

outh. And so, having put in a little extra time 
under the direction of an accomplished crammer, John Wayne III. 
was duly matriculated at his hereditary alma mater—his v.erish- 
ing great-great-grandmother, if you insist upon the precise intel- 
lectual relationship. 

To a young gentleman possessed of good health, pleasing ad- 
dress, and a fair allowance of pocket-money, the collegiate period 
of existence affords singular opportunities for amusing oneself. 
John Wayne III. took life easily—perhaps too easily; for at the 
end of his Freshman year the faculty decided that, until certain 
academic deficiencies should be made up, young Mr. Wayne need 
not return to Nassau’s classic shades. A blanket “condition” in 
Greek and mathematics was the substance of the official communi- 
cation from the registrar of the university, and Mr. Wayne senior 
pondered over the document in indignant astonishment for up- 
wards of an-hour; then he sent for John III. 

The interview was an unpleasant one, but mercifully short. 
Young Mr. Wayne acknowledged his fault, and seemed anxious 
to repair it; the father was not inclined to be unreasonable, but 
he did desire the lesson impressed upon the heedless youth. 

“It’s not a question of taking honors,’ he continued; “no 
Wayne ever did that. But we all managed to graduate honorably, 
sir. What is the pass-mark? Sixty per cent.! I reatiy think you 
might manage that. You would never have made the nine with 
such a fielding average.” 

“Right you are, Pater,’ answered the young gentleman, cheer- 
fully.’ “ Mine was .979, which isn’t bad for short-stop, considering 
the chances you have to take.” 

“Now I propose,” concluded the elder gentleman, “that you 
buckle down to work at once, with a view to making up those con- 
ditions the first thing in the autumn, and so start Sophomore year 
with a clean sheet. You can’t do it at Bar Harbor; there are too 
many side issues there. I think vou had better go out and spend 
the summer with McWilliams at the ‘Tin Cup.’ Take your books 
along and put in two or three stiff hours a day. Incidentally, you 
can get some insight into the cattle business which may come in 
useful later on. What do you say?” 


“ce 


John III. hesitated. There was no particular novelty in the 
proposition, for he had once spent a week at his father’s ranch in 
Wyoming, and he thought he knew the cow country pretty well. 
The scenery around: Badville isn’t much, the shooting was non- 
existent, and while a round-up, with its attendant festivities, is 
well enough in its way, you see it once and you have seen it for 
all time. At Bar Harbor now—several of the fellows would be 
there during August—they had been planning to put in some 
preliminary football practice—yes, and Elsa Fielding — Elsa 
Fielding— 

“Well?” said Mr. Wayne, a trifle sharply. 

“T’ll go, sir,” answered John III., dutifully. 

A week later witnessed the arrival of our hero at the “ Tin Cup.” 
MeWilliams, his father’s superintendent, gave him a dour Scotch 
welcome; he had received some private advices from Mr. Wayne 
senior as to the disposition of the young gentleman in the political 
economy of the establishment, and apparently the commission was 
not to his liking. But the sooner over the better, according to the 
MeWilliams creed, and, immediately upon the conclusion of supper, 
the superintendent proceeded to unburden himself. 

“He says I’m to pit you oot on the range wi’ the boys,” he be- 
gan, frowning ominously. “Eh, now, Mr. John Wayne III., is it 
that your feyther will have been having trouble wi’ his heid o’ 
late?” 

“Not in the least,” answered John III., with valiant mendacity. 
“Tt was my own request, and I’ll thank you to make no more com- 
ment upon it. All I want is an outfit; you can manage that, I 
dare say.” 

“ Aye,” grunted McWilliams, totally unmoved, “ we'll fash it up 
somehow. Na doot it’s a vara incredulous world, young gentleman, 
and we’re born in it to trouble, as the sparks flying uppit. But losh, 
mon! there will have been gey goings-on at the univarsity, I take 
it, to bring aboot a’ these clavers.” 

“Good night, Mr. McWilliams,” said John III., with dignity. 
“We can settle the details in the morning. Will you kindly have 
my box taken up stairs?” 

“So it seems I’m not to play ‘ owner’s son,’” said John III. to 
himself, and smiled somewhat grimly as he sought his pillow. 
“ But it’s all right, governor, all right. I’ve made a fool of my- 
self, and I’ll pay-for it, no fear.” 

The outlying camp was some eight miles away from the ranch- 
house, straight towards the foot-hills of the Big Smoky. After all, 
it was a pleasant thing to be riding abroad on a fine June morning, 
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with the breath of the infinite filling one’s lungs and all God’s 
world to look at. John Wayne III. threw back his head and chant- 
ed his college yell joyously, while Kitty, the buckskin mare, took 
some coquettish side-steps and pretended to be dreadfully afraid 
of that delicately pricking spur. Then a mad gallop for a quarter 
of a mile— 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum 


—-to finally pull up breathless and shaken on the crest of the next 
divide and exultantly view the wide prospect o’er. Then a quiet 
amble, until Kitty the buck should have recovered her wind and 
da capo. 

tut with the camp actually in sight John III. felt his spirits 
sinking again. The long, low shack, built of slabs chinked with 
mud, was not an attractive place of residence, and the company of 
his father’s cowpunchers might be endurable, but could hardly 
prove congenial. John III. reflected, with a certain dismal satis- 
faction, that the situation would afford splendid opportunity for 
putting in some desperate licks at Greek prose composition and 
that beastly analytical geometry. The text-books were in his 
saddle-bags; he would be a poller from Pollersville until he had 
everything down pat. Then, ho! for Bar Harbor and its side 
issues, as the pater called them—the fellows—football—Elsa— 

“ Hi there! low bridge! break away! break away!” 

A confused medley of exclamations, not to mention objurgations, 
filled the astonished ears of Mr. John Wayne III. Absorbed in his 
reverie, he had ridden at a smart pace around the corner of the 
house, and cannoned plump into a cowboy, who, mounted’ on a de- 
termined-looking cayuse, was having a desperate tug of war with a 
young grizzly cub; the bear, half strangled by the pressure of the 
rope about its windpipe, was yet far from subdued, and the half- 
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circle of cowpunchers watched the Homeric struggle approvingly. 
It was upon this exclusive family gathering that John Wayne III. 
had chanced to butt in, and he was speedily made “ one of us,” as 
a bystander remarked. 

It was apparent, at the outset, that Kitty the buck did not care 
for ursine society; with a squeal she dropped to a fore-leg pivot 
and lashed out once, twice, at the snarling bunch of tawny hair. 
The second kick put Mr. Bear out of business, and then the lady 
proceeded to give an exhibition on her own account. John III. felt 
her spine stiffen beneath him, and—* It’s another eruption of Mont 
Pelée,” he thought, vaguely, and held on. 

“Never seen such buckin’ and ridin’ in all my durn days,” said 
Mr. “ Beef” McCook, detailing the scene for the edification of a 
friend who arrived too late to assist. “Ground and lofty tum- 
blin’; grand aerial ascensions with balls of colored fire; Greco- 
Roman and catch-as-catch-can; Barrel of Love and Shoot the 
Chutes; the whole performance to conclude with the unekalled feat 
of Loopin’ the Loop on roller-skates. And fact! he done it—that 
tenderfoot, that mamma boy—and done it easy. Waugh! but that 
was bronco- bustin’ for you. Talk about your human postage- 
stamps!” 

And truly after Kitty the buck had exhausted her bag of tricks 
John III. still bestrode her, a trifle dazed, but unmistakably in the 
ring. They helped him out of his saddle, led him into the house, 
and dusted him off solicitously. One of the punchers complimented 
him solemnly upon his horsemanship. 

“T was afraid to get off,” explained John III., blushing ingenu- 
ously, and thereat a great roar went up. 

“You’re adopted, sonny,” said “ Beef” McCook, his big hand 
coming down on the boy’s shoulder, and with the words a curious 
sense of exaltation possessed our hero’s spirit. He felt that in 

some subtle fashion he had suddenly been 
made free of something—everything; it 
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was an odd sensation, undeniably pleasant. 

The weeks grew into months; the sum- 
mer was almost at an end. And what a 
summer! Long days upon the range, with 
its pure joys of living—speed and motion; 
the fresh breath of the first dawn and the 
heat of noonday suns; the fording of 
mountain pools, perched monkeylike on 
horse’s crupper; the keen edge of hunger, 
and the grateful incense of evening camp- 
fires. Then the occasional night in the 
open, stretched prone beneath the ebon arch 
of the firmament, sinking to dreamless 
slumber under the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades. The underlying primeval in- 
stincts had arisen in their might, and he 

‘ yielded, shamefacedly at the first, then 
gladly as one entering upon an unexpected 
heritage. This was life, this was living; 
let the sphinx of existence answer her own 
riddles and be hanged to her. 

And yet withal our young gentleman did 
not forget one thing. He was still John 
Wayne ITI., and he had a debt of honor to 
pay before he could enter upon the full en- 
joyment of this new and glorious life. 
Through everything he managed to keep at 
his books, until mastery of the loathly sub- 
jects was his at last. Then he communi- 
cated with the academic authorities, and 
obtained permission to pass the conditions 
with the university examiner resident in 
Denver. He took a week off and went there 
for the ordeal, emerging triumphant. Then 
he went back to the “ Tin Cup” and wrote 
a letter to his father. 

It was brief but pertinent. John III. en- 
closed the examiner’s certificate restoring 
him to full standing in his class. “ That 
settles the old score,” he wrote, “and I 
don’t intend to run up a new one. Billy 
[his younger brother] will perpetuate the 
name of Wayne on the academic rolls; he 
may even take honors, governor, for he is 
enough sight cleverer than me. .. . I should 
like a set of new slickers, and if you could 
use your influence with Secretary Grandi- 
gon—to take up a quarter-section—” 

It was at this point that Mr. Wayne 
senior realized the inner purport of this 
extraordinary communication. A Wayne 
to become a cowpuncher! The thought was 
stupefying, and yet its truth finally forced 
itself home. John III. had a mind of his 
own and he had made it up. Arguments, 
commands, threats, prayers—none of these 
things moved him. His mother wrote 
reams, his father made a flying trip to 
“Tin Cup.” And out of the dust and tur- 
moil of controversy John IIT. emerged calm, 
triumphant, and wearing his new slickers, 
while Mr. Wayne senior went back to 
New York in the gloomy seclusion of a 
Pullman stateroom. The primeval man had 








Lashed out.... at the bunch of tawny hair 





conquered; the fight had lasted but a sin- 
gle round. : 
Autumn passed into winter, and it was 


















































now late in December. The family had 
begged for the poor boon of his presence at 
the Christmas festivities, but John III., af- 
ter brief deliberation, had declined; no 
effete civilization for him, even under the 
guise of the holiday season. He wrote 
kindly but firmly, explaining that his pres- 
ence at “Tin Cup” was absolutely neces- 
sary throughout this abnormally long spell 
of open winter. The cattle were out on the 
range, and any day now a blizzard might 
come, when every pair of hands would be 
invaluable. Sorry, of course; he might 
manage a flying trip East by the follow- 
ing May. Love to all. It had been a rat- 
tling good football season; he did regret 
missing that. 

It was one of the warmest days of that 
extraordinary December—the 20th of the 
month, to be exact—and John Wayne III., 
riding leisurely through Section 10, came 
upon a pot-hole, known throughout that re- 
gion as the “Cowpunchers’ Semiannual.” 
It was a warm spring, of just the right 
temperature for a bath, and its appearance 
stirred certain strange emotions in John 
Wayne’s breast. “ Twice a year, whether he 
needs it or not ”’—the merry old witticism 
rose unconsciously to his lips. “ It must be 
nearly that length of time with me,” he 
continued, speaking half aloud. His eye 
fell on a small nickel-plated case lying at 
the edge of the pool. “Soap!” he ex- 
claimed, as the lid sprung open. “Some 
chap must have been taking a bath and for- 
gotten it. I do believe—by George, I will!” 

He stripped quickly and slid into the wa- 
ter; its grateful warmth rose about him, 
and he watched with delight the creamy 
lather gathering on chest and limb as he 
rubbed the cake of soap over them. What 
a delicious sudsy smell! This was luxury. 
Now that he thought of it, he had missed 
his bath. It was bully, it was great, and 
—ouch! he must have stepped on an old 
tin can half sunken in the mud; it was a 
mean trick to throw such stuff in the pool. 

He changed his position, treading ginger- 
ly the soft, muddy bottom. But he couldn’t 
seem to get comfortably settled again; the 
water was too shallow here, and the coarse 
grasses that fringed the bank were scratch- 
ing his shoulder-blades confoundedly. The 
remembrance of his own bath-room at home 
rose vividly before him—the cold, white 
porcelain tub; the shower with its douche 
and needle sprays; the clean-smelling bars 
of Castile; the big, rough, generous bath- 
towels. “By Jove!” murmured John ITI. 
under his breath. “ By Jove!” 

Some eminent investigator has pointed 
out that the decadence of a nation is in- 
variably coincident with an increase in its 
bathing facilities. The Romans in the 
past, the Turks of to-day—really, there is 
an air of plausibility in the contention, and 
the experience of John Wayne III. may be 
fairly adduced as an ad hominem argument. 
Our hero, stepping out upon the bank, look- 
ed upon himself and saw that he was clean; 





he became suddenly aware that the “overman” within him had “John dear,” said his mother, gazing at him with fond, admiring 
scored a point upon his primeval lord. To be strenuous and live eyes. “it seems too impossible to be true. So, really, little old 
close to the good brown earth—very good; but to carry out the New York is good enough for you, and you are not going back 
part successfully one must take care never to lay aside the pro- to the ‘Tin Cup’! I only wish I knew what or whom to thank 
tective armor of the soil. As between the primitive instinct and for bringing about the miracle.” 

the acquired habit the balance may swing first up and then down, John III. drew the nickel-plated soap-case from his pocket; he 
and generally it needs only a grain or so in either scale-pan to set- was about to proclaim its magic charm in mock-heroic lines. But 


tle it—in this case a piece of soap. 


_ John TIT. looked at his watch. “If I can reach Deadwater by yond, brilliant with the green and scarlet of the holly. Some one 
eight o'clock, he said to himself, “I can catch the ‘ Twentieth was there, standing under the mistletoe; it was Elsa Fielding. 
Century’ at Chicago on Tuesday, and make No. — East Sixty- “Some day I will tell you, Mater,” said John III., and smiled a 


fourth Street by Christmas eve.” 
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A delicious sudsy smell! This was luxury 


at this instant his glance travelled into the drawing-room be- 


perfectly inscrutable smile. 
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By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 


LTHOUGH it was December in the mountains, there 
came a day so strangely mild that it suggested 
spring. A strong soft wind blew from the south, 
the sun’s rays were distinctly warm, the snow 
around the trees melted imperceptibly until a curi- 
ous effect was produced. It was as if a tree stood 
in a whirlpool of blue erystals. On the mountain 

road and on the cleared fields the tracks of wild animals and birds 
lost individual characteristics and ran together; the brook, which 
was almost a torrent in the spring, ran with an insistent roar, 
being augmented by soft droppings from the shaggy boughs which 
arched over it. The brook crossed the road under the bridge, with- 
in a few feet of William Doane’s house. The house stood close 
to the road, after the old fashion of the times when men built as 
near the haunts of their kind as possible, when humans huddled 
together for protection against the savage and inhuman forces of 
matter and mind. The house was very old, and of an indescribable 
color, or rather lack of color. It was gloom rather than any 
tint on the old walls. The house looked almost, so black it was, 
as if it had been scorched by fire, and, in fact, the fierce suns and 
storms and winds of over a hundred years had burnt it like fire. 
Still it was stanch. It had been built by an artisan who worked 
with the best of his strength. The roof did not sag, except for a 
slight depression around the central chimney. The roof was scaled 
with black shingles like some old sea monster, but it did not leak. 
William Doane cared for the old house as tenderly as if it had been 
some live thing. Not a black shingle flapped on the roof in a 
northern gale but the man was prompt in fastening it; not a leak 
when the wintry snow began to melt was neglected. The house, 
ancient at it was, would outlast the man, whose house of life 
had no such strenuous care for its earthly preservation. The walls 
sagged a little, the floors undulated like waves, the doors swung 
awry, that could not be avoided. It leaned, as the years went on 
toward its final end, but it was no nearer falling than a stanch 
old tree whose roots held with a grasp of life to the soil, and even 
some rocks of the stern mountain-sides had a more precarious tenure 
of place than the old human dwelling. 

And William Doane exercised the same zealous protection over 
all the simple, even primitive, furnishings which had endured 
from his mother’s girlhood, and were, in fact, her marriage trea- 
sures. There was a wealth of old tables and dressers and bed- 
steads in the clean icy rooms. William cleaned house, springs and 
autumns, as scrupulously as a woman. The old carpets sagged the 








line on the small level under the frown of the mountain back of 
the house every May and September. Every inch of woodwork was 
scrubbed. William purchased paint, and kept all the old wain- 
scoting well whitened, the windows shone like sheets of emeralds 
from faithful polishing, the unused beds were even muunds of 
white linen, the house was a marvel of exquisite order and clean- 
liness, and all brought about by one man. He, however, lived only 
in two rooms of it, the kitchen and adjoining bedroom, except pos- 
sibly in some summer days, when the heat was intense for a few 
hours even in that northern country. Then he would tiptoe care- 
fully into the cool dark sitting-room or the parlor, open a window 
a little way, and sit beside it with his book, gazing now and then 
at the familiar outlines of the opposite mountain and the long 
grandeur of the undulations with which it rose from his native 
valley. 

The house, although a cottage with the ceiling of the upper rooms 
slanting with the slant of the roof, was quite a large building, and 
had at one time after the marriage of William Doane’s parents 
accommodated two families. The large kitchen and living-room 
had been divided and the great hearth cut in two. There were 
two square rooms, one on either side of the front door, and each 
family used one, and it was the same with the chambers. After 
the old people had gone, the son, William’s father, used the whole 
house, but the kitchen partition remained. Indeed, each kitchen, 
although only half of the original, was a large room. It was the 
half with the southwest exposure which William tenanted, in his 
solitary estate. He had his nicely kept cooking-stove, his cush- 
ioned rocking-chair, his ancient table which served him for cook- 
ing and dining, and another old mahogany card-table, which he 
had removed from the parlor, for his books. That stood between 
the south windows, and the books were piled thereon in orderly 
fashion. William literally knew this small library by heart. For 
most of them he did not in one sense care, but they were to him 
like familiar companions of his solitude, to whom he owed a cer- 
tain loyalty. He was conscious of being distinctly at variance with 
some of the views in these black-bound volumes of religious wis- 
dom produced by the eminent theologians of the last century, and 
yet he got from them a certain keen enjoyment, they acting as 
stimulants upon his own mind, and forcing him to silent but 
none the less eager controversy. Many an evening did William 
Doane engage in a spirited discussion with some long-dead divine, 
and come off glowing with triumph in the certainty of his own 
victory. There was about the man an innocent egotism which 







































buoyed him up above the dead monotony of his life like wings. 
Iie had lived alone for fifteen years, ever since Grace Edwards had 
gone away, after his mothers death. Grace Edwards was the 
daughter of a farmer in Littlefield, twelve miles down country. 
She had come, when very young, not more than eighteen, to assist 
his mother in her household duties. She was practically home- 
less. her mother being dead and her father married to a woman 
who grudged her a home. So the girl, who was, moreover, delicate 
and young and small for her age, had been glad to enter into the 
dignified domestic service of that part of the country. William’s 
mother had grown speedily very fond of the girl, had petted and 
coddled her, and come to think of her as her own, especially after 
Grace’s father’s death, leaving a will which gave everything to the 
stepmother and her children. William had been betrothed to her, 
after Grace had lived with himself and his mother three years, and 
was twenty years old. At that time the girl, although still deli- 
cate, was charming, small and gentle and fair, and yet with a 
quick flash of spirit in her blue eyes. William, who was grave 
and sedate as to demeanor, and of an awkward shambling length 
of limb and neck, adored her. He worked the farm as it had 
never been worked before for her sake. He made new ventures, 
he added by tiny driblets to his tiny income. He kept chickens 
and turkeys, and sold them, with vege- 
tables, to a hotel about three miles distant. 
He in reality made an unusual income for 
a farmer in that part of the country. He 
purchased a parlor organ, and paid for 
Grace’s music lessons in the village of Lowe, 
six miles away. He painted and furbished 
up the ancient vehicle in which he carried 
her back and forth for her lessons. Then 
he waited patiently during the hour and 
drove her home. Nothing could exceed the 
pride and joy which filled him with a 
species of ecstacy as he sat by the girl’s 
side, carefully driving his horse, which was 
somewhat skittish, and realized the eyes of 
people upon him and Grace, and was sure 
that they were coupling them in _ their 
thoughts and reflecting that this fair dar- 
ling of a girl was his. Sometimes looking 
with a sort of shy reverence at the soft, fair 
face beside him his own seemed to lose its 
characteristics and reflect hers as a mirror 
of love. At those times the man’s face 
above the long scrawny neck was a marvel, 
but the girl saw always the long neck and 
the awkwardness of her lover. She had 
agreed to marry him, but she did not like 
to look at him. She had a spiritual in- 
clination toward this other faithful soul 
who loved her, but she also had a physical 
repulsion, which her soul was not strong 
enough to conquer. William about his 
strenuous work wore no collar, and there 
was something about the strangely humble 
and pathetic combination of long neck, 
prominent Adain’s apple, no collar, and lov- 
ing patient brown eyes which irritated her 
unaccountably. She could not always con- 
ceal it, although she tried. At last Wil- 
liam’s mother, who was a sharp woman, in 
spite of a premature feebleness, had taxed 
her with it. “Id like to know why you 
act so standoflish with William.” said she. 
Then Grace, who was timid with a nature 
that swayed before a stronger one like a 
flower before a wind, had professed her in- 
nocence of any intentional coldness, still 
the older woman was not satisfied. She was 
constantly on the watch for some slight to 
her son, and at last matters reached a 
climax. It was one August evening, when 
William came home from the hay - field, 
where he had been gathering a small stock of rowen, that he 
heard, as he drew near the house, the sound of contending voices— 
his mother’s, low-pitched almost as a man’s, and the girl’s, a 
sweet-strained treble. William was heated and dusty, his collar- 
less neck looked longer than ever, every line and motion of his 
gaunt figure was awkward as he entered the sitting-room which 
was the scene of contention. ‘You are a good-for-nothing un- 
grateful girl,” his mother said, distinctly, as he entered. She was 
pale and gasping for breath; she had a weak heart, but her voice 
was firm. Grace’s face was flushed red with anger, her blue eyes 
had a hard glitter, her soft mouth was tense. She was trans- 
formed. ‘Then I will go away where my ingratitude will not 
trouble you any more,” she declared, shrilly. Then the tears came. 
She felt blindly for her handkerchief, and could not find it, then 
put up both little hands before her face. William went soberly 
into his mother’s bedroom, which opened out of the sitting-room, 
got a handkerchief, and gave it to the girl; then he spoke, looking 
from one to the other. “® What is the matter?” he said. 

His mother spoke first, to the accompaniment of the girl’s sobs. 
“She treats you like a dog, and you haven’t got sense enough to 
see it, nor spunk enough to pay her back,” said she, fiercely. 

“T have had no reason to find fault with Grace,’ William re- 
plied, with a certain dignity. 

“Oh, stand up for her against your own mother if you want,” 
his mother retorted. Then suddenly her face went paler, and she 
gasped frightfully, and William caught her and laid her on the 
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lounge, while Grace, still sobbing, ran for water. William’s mother 
only lived a week after that; the strain had been too much. After 
she was dead and buried, William and the girl had a discussion 
one evening. He had ventured to ask her to consent to an imme- 
diate marriage, but she refused. ‘“ I don’t want to get married yet,” 
said she, and remained firm with the impregnable firmness of a 
gentle nature when it is aroused. 

* But, dear, how can we live on here unless we are,” William 
said, finally, and at once his face and the girl’s flushed scarlet. 

“Tm going away,” said she. 

“ Where?” asked William. 

“T am going down to Littlefield.” 

“ What will you do there. Go live with your stepmother?” 

*T guess not. I am going to learn millinery. I am going into 
Mrs. Adkin’s store. She said she would take me any time.” 

It was quite true that Grace had a pretty taste, and had trimmed 
her own hats with such success that the milliner’s attention had 
been gained and the place offered. 

William looked at her. “ But there ain’t any need of your work- 
ing for a living,” said he, pitifully. “I don’t want you to work 
for a living, Grace.” 

“fT want to be independent,” said she. 

“There is no need of your working for 
a living, even if you don’t feel that you 
want to get married to me at all,” William 
said, beseeching. “You can live in one 
side of the house, and me in the other, 
Grace.” 

But the girl was firm in her determina- 
tion. She packed her trunk, and William 
earried her in his light wagon to Little- 
field, and left her at the milliner’s. She 
was to board with her. 

“Now any time you feel that you want 
to come back and live in the other side of 
the house you can,” he said et parting. 
“You needn’t worry about getting married 
if you don’t want to. All I want is for 
you to be happy and not work too hard.” 
There were tears in the man’s eyes; the girl 
thanked him, and said good-by without look- 
ing at him. The milliner noticed at supper 
that her eyes were red, and wondered if 
she had been crying. 

As for William, he took up his lonely 
life with its compensations. He lived quite 
alone for fifteen years. He never heard 
from Grace, except indirectly. Shortly af- 
ter her departure, the milliner with whom 
she worked moved to Boston and the girl 
with her. William grieved over it, and yet 
with a sort of sublimity of unselfishness, 
more for the girl’s sake than his own, more 
because of the fear lest she be overworked, 
and not as well protected as he would 
have protected her. Still he knew that 
the milliner was a good woman, and he 
heard she was prospering, and Grace was 
still with her. Knowing this, and _pos- 
sessed by nature of almost abnormal op- 
timism, his life was not unhappy. He 
seized upon all the small sweets, the minor 
alleviations of existence which came within 
his reach, and more than peace filled his 
soul. He was never idle, and his simple and 
primitive tasks were a keen delight to him. 
He kept his house in repair, he tended his 
grass lands, and his garden, his chickens 
and his turkeys and his two Jersey cows, 
and in it all he took delight. The little 


Grace front yard was gay with flowers every sum- 


mer, and his very soul seemed to leap to 
new reaches of life and color to keep pace 
with the blossoms. 

Then when the autumn came and the maples turned red and 
gold and the frost killed the flowers, his compensations were still 
enough to delight his soul. He banked his kitchen windows with 
potted plants. He laid in his winter store of firewood. He 
bought a few new books to read when he could not, on account 
of the impassable roads, go to Lowe to the library. He saw to 
it that his livestock was housed warmly. He was happy even 
through the long winters. He was a happy man, in spite of the 
unfilled natural depths of his life. His great sweetness of nature 
had made even of the legitimate hunger of humanity a blessing 
for the promoting of spiritual growth. It had fostered within 
him that grand acquiescence which is the essence of perfect free- 
dom. And his inner growth reacted upon his personal appearance. 
He dressed himself more carefully now, even alone as he was with 
no human eye to see him for weeks at a time in winter. He 
bought collars and adjusted them carefully. He observed with a 
personal application the style of dress of the men at the hotel in 
the summer. He thought, with a sort of remorse, how seldom he 
had worn a collar when Grace had been at home. He saw his own 
awkward neck, his ungainly motions, and he held himself with a 
new dignity that overcame awkwardness. He had some clothes 
made in Lowe, instead of buying ready-made ones, as all his for- 
bears had done. His first suit of clothes from the tailor gave 
him a certain awe, but he wore them as easily as a prince after 
the first. Marriageable women in Lowe began to notice him. He 
was invited in the winter to merrymakings there, but he never 








went. He was shy of other women than Grace from a species of 
uncalled-for loyalty. and never once had he given up her return 
some day. The hopefulness of his nature was inborn; he had not 
needed to cultivate it. For him storms had always been the pre- 
cursors of sunshine, winds of calm, spiritual cataclysms of peace. 
He said always to himself during the long years that each brought 
Grace nearer. That some day, nearer by many, she would come. 
The love in his heart made of it a home and a nest, and sooner or 
later birds fly home. There was a pair of robins which returned 
to their nest in an old apple-tree on the south side of the house 
under the kitchen window every spring, and the sight always filled 
him with new certainty as to his own coming joy. Now it was 
December, and the tree was bare and the old nest plainly dis- 
cernible. The snow had all dropped from the branches in the hot 
sun of that unusual December day, three days before Christmas. 
The branches looked black and dank, and every twig stood out 
silhouetted against the clear yellow of the sunset sky. In the sky 
at sunset was a low reef of violet cloud, which William eyed wise- 
ly. “It will be colder to-morrow,” he told himself. When he re- 
turned from the barn, having finished his nightly tasks there, a 
blast from the northwest struck him. The thaw was over, and 
winter was again abroad. The man faced the bitter wind with 
delight. The thaw of the day, the soft drop- 
pings and gurglings, the warmth of the sun 
had awakened in him a happy sensitiveness ; 
now the norther did the same. His soul gave 
out music in his ears to all the phases of 
nature. “It is cold again,” he told him- 
self, and he filled up his kitchen stove with 
wood, and got out the frying-pan to cook 
some ham and eggs for his supper, with a 
poetical rather than a physical sense of com- 
fort and home in the midst of winter. 

He sat at his neatly laid table, for he 
was as particular as a woman in such mat- 
ters, and always bad his napkin and white 
tablecloth and ‘shed silver spoons, when 
suddenly he stopped eating and gave a great 
start. He had heard a noise on the other 
side of the partition which separated the 
kitchens. He sat motionless, listening, and 
as he listened his face became illuminated. 
He smiled. then he laughed silently, the 
laugh of delight of a child. He had not a 
doubt as to what the noise was. Grace had 
come home. 

There was a door leading from one kitchen 
to the other. He rose, and opened it, and 
there was the swift passing of a light and 
the rush of a figure from the other room 
William stopped. Grace did not wish him to 
see her, and his mind fell at once into its 
attitude of acquiescence before a demand of 
love. But the cold air from the other kitchen 
was deadly. He did not shut the door, but 
hurriedly got some embers from his own 
glowing stove, and carried them through on 
a shovel, and soon had a fire blazing in the 
other stove. He also carried in a slice of 
ham and some eggs and a plate of bread and 
butter and his own tea. He did it swiftly, 
for he knew that Grace must be shivering 
in one of the cold rooms the while. Then 
he returned to his own kitchen and closed 
the door and sat down before the fire and : 
was happy. Soon he heard movements on <p 5 
the other side of the kitchen. He smelled 
the ham broiling. He finished his own sup- 
per with ineffable content. He never won- 
dered how she had come. He was one to 
accept events as he did the weather—with- 
out question or investigation. She had come, 
and that was all he wished to know. All the 


concern he had was for her comfort. After William 


a while he heard a door close on the other 

side, and he seized the opportunity to carry 

in a goodly store of wood for her stove. He 

also, with the thoughtfulness of a woman, took the sheets and 
quilts from the bed in the little room adjoining the kitchen, where 
she would presumably sleep for the warmth, and spread them on 
chairs before the stove, reasoning that Grace had always been sensi- 
tive to colds and inclined to be careless, and that it was dangerous 
to sleep in a long-unused bed. Then he retreated, after placing 
more ham and eggs and bread on the table, beside coffee and cream, 
for her breakfast. 

The next morning he heard again the soft sounds on the other 
side of the partition; he smelled the coffee boiling. He killed a 
chicken that morning, dressed it, and roasted it with vegetables, 
and watched his chance to deposit it on the table in the other room. 
The day passed and he had not seen Grace, but he was not impa- 
tient. He told himself that for some reason she did not wish yet 
to see him, that he must wait and do what he could for her com- 
tort. Suddenly it occurred to him that it was only two days be- 
fore Christmas, and a happy thought came to him. He would go 
to Lowe and buy some Christmas presents for Grace. That after- 
noon he put the horse in the,qQJd cutter and started. He was gone 
about two hours. It was a long drive over bad roads, and he was 
not an experienced shopper and somewhat hard to please. When 
he returned and had put th 1ou ep noun ve cacu the kitchen with 
his arms full of parcels there was a loaf of frosted cake on the 
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table. There was also a dish of cream toast set back on the stove 
to keep it warm, and the tea was steeping. The man laughed his 
silent laugh of extreme delight. He ate his supper, then examined 
his purchases. He had spent a good deal of money, more than he 
had ever spent in a day in his whole life, but he gloated over the 
presents without a thought of the cost. He had gotten more than 
the value ot his money. 

The weather was very bitter. He was careful to keep enough 
wood for the other kitchen stove in readiness; he was obliged to 
make frequent journeys. but he never saw Grace; she always fled 
before him. He was very patient, and none the less happy. 

He remembered how once he and his mother had made a Christ- 
mas tree for her, and her delight, and he resolved that she should 
have one now she had come home. So he took his axe, and went 
out into the woods and looked about for a perfect little tree. 

He returned an hour later with a fine little tree, as symmetrical 
as a bouquet, and also with ground pine trailing over his shoulder. 
As he neared his old house a face swiftly disappeared from one 
of the front windows, and his own face lit up with a tender 
smile. That night, after he was sure that Grace had gone to bed, 
he set up the little fir-tree in the parlor on the other side of the 
house, hung the presents thereon, and laid some wood ready to 
kindle in the stove. Early the next morning 
he arose and lighted the fire in the parlor 
stove and made up his own kitchen fire and 
got the turkey in the oven. Then he re- 
turned to the parlor with more wood. The 
icy atmosphere had softened. The little tree 
made a brave show. He had hung some of 
the ground pine over two old steel engrav- 
ings. It looked cheerful, although the morn- 
ing was dark. There was a driving snow- 
storm. As he stood surveying the tree the 
door opened, and Grace entered, and he turn- 
ed and they stood looking at each other. And 
the man saw that the woman had changed. 
that the face of the girl he had known was 
gone forever, that had he met her on the 
street of a strange city he might have passed 
her by unknowing, but the love in him leapt 
to meet the change, and he loved her as she 
stood there, timid, worn, and pale, as he had 
never loved her before. 

“You have come,” he said, and held out 
his hands to her, and she put her little 
trembling veinous ones in them. 

“Yes,” said she. Then she lifted her 
changed, thin little face to him, and spoke 
with a certain dignity. ‘I was not obliged 
to come,” said she. “I have supported my- 
self well. I have worked hard, but I have 
supported myself. I have money in the 
bank.” 

“You were always smart,” said the man, 
gently, gazing at her with faithful eyes. 
Her own drooped before them. 

“I never forgot you,” said she, faintly, 
“and—and I heard you weren’t married.” 

“Of course not,” said the man. “ You 
knew I was waiting for you, Grace.’ She 
made a little abrupt motion away from him 
at that. “If you want to we can live this 
way awhile, you in this side and me in the 
other,” said the man, in a soothing voice, as 
if he were addressing a frightened child. 

“The minister could not get here in such 
a storm as this,” said she, and her averted 
face blazed. Then suddenly she turned, and 
her thin little arms were around his neck. 
“Tm willing to whenever you say so,” she 
whispered. “I never ought to have gone.” 

“That is so,” *said William, “and you 
have had a hard time, dear; but, after all, 
if you had not gone there could not have 
been this coming back. You haven’t looked 
at your Christmas tree, Grace.” 

3ut she continued to look at him with 
childish blue eyes. “Somehow you look different to me,” she said. 

“] have grown older,” said William. 

“No, you are handsome now,” said she, and it was indeed a 
stately head of a man that she saw, and the thin long neck with 
the prominent Adam’s apple had filled out and was enclosed by 
a collar. Tears welled up in her blue eyes and her mouth quiv- 
ered a little. She raised one little hand and touched her hair. 
“T have grown gray,” said she, falteringly. ‘I don’t look as I 
used.” But the man smiled down at her, and suddenly she saw 
herself as she was in his heart, and a look of wonder and rapture 
came over her face, transfiguring it, for in a second, as it were, 
she mastered the conception of love. “I am sorry I went away,” 
she said, “ and I will: try to make up for it.” = 

William laughed. ‘“ Look at your tree, dear,” he said. 

*T have hung a present on it for you, too,” said she. 

That night the storm cleared away. It was arranged that the 
next morning they were to drive down to Lowe and be married. 
After all was still in Grace’s side of the house, William sat at 
a window in his kitchen gazing out at the sky in which the stars 
blazed with a wonderful nearness and surprise of reality. He 
thought of the sleeping woman on the other side who was to be 
his wife, with a tenderness which was akin to pain, and then a 
solitariness of joy was over him. 
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ONALD was just seven years old when he lost the 
first saint in his calendar. Into his neighborhood 
there had come some boys with a few more years 
and vastly more worldly knowledge to their credit, 
and from them he learned many facts and theories 
of boy life. Most startling of all their statements, 
however, was this: 

“ There ain’t no such person in all the world as Santa Claus.” 

“ But I know there is.” Donald answered the challenge valiant- 
ly. “I know there is, because he brings me things that I write for.” 

“Huh! it’s only your father and your mother that give you 
the things, and they tell you it’s Santa Claus.” 

Donald resisted while his little arguments lasted. But the boys 
added reason to reason, proof to proof, and at last Donald’s faith 
in the old saint was dispelled forever. The loss meant little to 
him; in fact, it was, in his own small brain, a distinct gain. Did 
not this freshly acquired knowledge bring him nearer to these 
new heroes in his life, these boys who knew everything? 

The trouble all came later, when he looked with wide-open 
brown eyes straight into his mother’s face and said, “ There really 
and truly is no Santa Claus, is there, mamma?” 

Mrs. Vane, forgetting that babies do grow into boys, answered, 
carelessiv, “ Why, of course, dearie; you know there is.” 

“ But, mamma,” persisted the boy, “I know there isn’t. A man 
couldn’t come down the chimney that way, and carry all those 
things, and be at all the chimneys at once, and bring the toys I’ve 
seen in the shops and —” 

“ But, Don, boy,” cried his mother, half laughing, wholly vexed 
because her baby was prying behind life’s veil of mystery, “ you 
know there’s a Santa Claus as well as I do. Haven’t you seen his 
pictures? Now, how could they make pictures of Santa Claus if 
there: was no such person? Tell me that. He'll be here pretty 
soon, too, slipping down the chimney, oh, so quietly, with a bundle 
of toys on his back.” 

She did not look at the round, questioning eyes, out of which a 
tiny soul was asking for faith and truth and finding them not. 

Donald turned away, and looked down from the window upon his 
playmates in the garden. 

“What do you want Santa Claus to bring you this year, Don?” 
asked Mrs. Vane; and not noticing the boy’s silence, she went on: 
“Will you write him a letter and tell him?” 

“He wouldn’t get it, would he? Honestly, would he get it?” 
The simple baby faith was making one last effort to restore order 
out of chaos. 

But Mrs. Vane was a bit vexed by the child’s persistency. 

“Of course he will, Donald,” she answered. “ Hasn’t he always 
gotten your letters? Why do you ask such silly questions? Would 
mother ask you to write the letters if he wouldn’t get them? 
Run right out now and play, and don’t be a silly baby.” 

After he had gone, she wondered vaguely if she ought not to have 
told him the truth. “He really is such a baby, though,” she 
argued; “it would be a pity to destroy his faith in baby things.” 

Donald, down in the garden, was digging his toes into the 
gravel, his eyes absorbed in his work. 

“There is so a Santa Claus!” He made the statement boldly, 
bravely. “I knew it all the time. He really does come down the 
chimneys, too. My ”—there was just a moment’s hesitation, in 
which the small soul struggied to protect its shattered idol— my 
nurse says there is, and she knows.” 

“On; your nurse!” jeered his companions. “ She’d tell you any- 
thing, you’re such a baby.” 

“T’m not a baby,” growled Donald, savagely. “I’m not a baby 
any more; I’m a boy. 

‘And the childish lips, that trembled babyishly even while. they 
made the stalwart assertion, spoke the truth. For doubt and un- 
belief have no place in a baby’s world, and Donald’s eyes were 
looking dimly into a universe of shaken trust, of broken faith. 
He knew well enough that there was no Santa Claus; that it was 
only his father, only his mother, that gave him the toys, that 
trimmed the tree and filled his stocking. But it was not for the 
pudgy old saint that he grieved. It was for the lost trust in his 
mother, the confidence destroyed. The world seemed to slip from 
under his baby feet when he realized that she, his own, own 
mother, had lied to him, had deceived him. What was true in all 
the world if what she said was not true? If she said that there 
was a Santa Claus, when there really wasn’t—and there surely 
wasn’t—what was there of all the other things she had told him 
about that was true? Wasn’t anything true or real? Weren’t the 
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Perhaps she’d be gone now 
Perhaps if he could only find out, he 


fairies real? Perhaps she wasn’t real. 
if he went to look for her. 
would know that even papa wasn’t real. And Donald’s poor little 
distracted ‘soul slipped down and down into the blackest abysses 
of despair. 

He crept from the garden to the nursery, avoiding the hall that 
ied to his mother’s room. He refused to eat his nursery supper, 
refused to go down to see his parents after their dinner, although 
this had always been one of his dearest privileges. Mandy, his 
nurse, fearing an illness, asked if he had pains here or pains 
there, if his head ached, if his throat was sore, but to all her ques- 
tions he only shook his head. Even pains seemed unreal to him 
to-night. When he was ready for bed, in his long white gown, he 
stood for a moment stiff and still, and then plunged hurriedly 
under the covers. 

“Now, Donald,” cautioned the nurse, 
up and say your prayers.” 

She did not hear his smothered “I won’t; there’s no use.” For 
even so far as this had Donald’s doubts carried him. If there was 
no Santa Claus, there might be no God either. His mother had told 
him that there was a Santa Claus, and she also had told him of 
God. 

“Tl never say my prayers again.” 
above the sheets. 

“For shame, Donald!” cried the nurse. “ You know how un- 
happy mamma’ll be when I go down and tell her how naughty you 
are. 

And then Donald, knowing that he must not make mamma un- 
happy, chivalrous still to a “dethroned queen, knelt and prayed,— 
prayed words that seemed to him to float away into space; that 
were heard by no near, dear, loving Father w ho would guard him 
tenderly through the dark night, who was glad if he was good, 
even if he tried to be good, who was sorry if he was naughty. The 
loneliness of an empty universe opened out before his childish 
mind, and Donald, under the covers, sobbed himself to sleep. 

The next night he knelt in silence before his bed. 

“You must say your prayers out loud, Donald,” 
nurse. 

“T’d rather whisper,” muttered Donald; but no prayers were 
crossing the set lips, no prayers were in his stubborn little mind,— 
only rage and unbelief filled his soul as he knelt there, a little 
white liar in a world of liars, a golden-haired hypocrite in a world 
of hypocrites. He did not believe that there was any God to be 
prayed to, but he would not argue with the nurse, neither would 
he make mamma unhappy by disobeying her; and since it was all 
a lie, all just pretending, he would pretend to obey, pretend to 
pray. 

In the same spirit he wrote his letter to Santa Claus. His 
mother asked him to write it, and he told himself that if she 
wanted to pretend in that way, why, he would too. But, in truth, 
he did write two letters. In one he listed the toys and games and 
books he wanted. The other was very short: 

“ Der Santa Clas if you are rel plese let me see you i don’t want 
any thing els.” 

He was ashamed of this last letter. He would not, for worlds, 
have let any one see it. But might not the boys be wrong? Was 
there not one little, tiny chance that they were wrong and that 
everything else in the world was right? The list of toys was laid 
upon the coals of the library fireplace with time-honored interest 
and ceremony, but the other letter was burned in secret in the 
nursery, late at night, while Mandy slept. Even as Donald put the 
paper on the coal-dotted ashes he felt a thrill of his new-born 
scorn of all the world surge through him. How can he get the 
letters, he questioned, when I see them burn up myself? In his 
own mind, though, an answer was born. Of course the thoughts 
could go up in the smoke and be carried to him that way! But 
then he was not anywhere. There was no Santa Claus anywhere. 

The outside air was full of a Christmas chill, and indoors a 
Christmas cheer and gayety filled everv heart,—every heart, that is, 
save Donald’s own. He was valiantly pretending—pretending to 
care for things, pretending to believe in Santa Claus, pretending to 
believe what his mother told him. And all the time there was a 
horrible lump in his throat that would not be swallowed, and all 
the time he was afraid that he would cry,—cry like a baby right 
before everybody. 

Mandy had taken him down to buy his Christmas presents, and 
he had suited his own taste in the gifts he had purchased. He 
was a long, long time finding anything that pleased him for his 


“you've got to get right 


He raised a defiant face 


cautioned the 
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mother, but at last he discovered a tiny silver image of Santa 
Claus. 

“But what will your mother want of that?” questioned Mandy. 

“T—J want it for her,” answered Donald, and the expression on 
his face was one that Mandy had learned not to combat. 

On Christmas morning the library doors were thrown wide apart 
with Christmas pomp and the Christmas tree was revealed. But 
Donald was blind to the glories of tinsel and glass, blind to the piles 
of toys. He saw only his mother in the beautiful violet gown he 
loved, and he wanted to run to her, to bury his face in her lap, and 
to beg her to tell him what was real and true in the world, if any- 
thing at all was real 
and true. But this he 
could not do. 

“See what a lovely 
tree Santa Claus has 
brought you, dearie!” 
Mrs. Vane cried, and 
pointing to the chim- 
ney, she added: “He 
left a bit of his fur 
right here in the cor- 
ner. That’s because you 
asked me if he really 
and truly did come 
down the chimney, you 
know. He wanted you 
to be quite sure.” 

For a moment Don- 
ald’s world grew white 
and full of joy. Was 
it true, after all?— 
was it really and hon- 
estly true? His mo- 
ther’s words were so 
bright and gay. He 
was not gay like that 
when he lied. Was this 
truth or was she just 
lying still? But only 
for an instant did this 
thought linger, then 
darkness again closed 
over him. It was none 
of it true, and he—oh, 
he must just go on 
pretending. 

When he distributed 
his own gifts the lit- 
tle package for his mo- 
ther could not be found. 
No one knew where it 
was. No one had seen 
it. Nowhere could it 
be found, though Don- 
ald, apparently, search- 
ed for it as diligently 
as any one. But that 
Christmas night he lay 
alone in his little bed, 
his gift for his mother 
clasped tight in his 
hand. 

*T couldn’t give it to 
her,” he sobbed over 
and over again, speak- 
ing to the empty dark- 
ness. 

He was wide awake, 
listening to the noises of the night. At last he heard, coming down 
the passage that led to the nursery, his mother’s footsteps. He 
must pretend to be asleep! He lay there, breathing quietly, even- 
ly. He heard the soft swish of her silk skirts on the floor, but 
she could not see his quivering eyelids in the darkened nursery. 
He knew that she was going to a dance, that she was dressed for 
it, that her soft white arms were on his pillow. 

“ Mother’s boy, mother’s blessed boy, mother’s own blessed baby!” 
she whispered, bending over him, resting her soft lips on his. 
There was a passionate tenderness in her tones, adoring, worship- 
ping love, but the boy lay still. She left the room, and again he 
heard the swishing skirts, the light footsteps in the hall. 

There was no doubting the love in her voice. She did love him. 
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**That’s what love is at Christmas, dear” 


Her love was real and true. Quite sure of this, Donald rested for 
a time, forgetting all his doubts and unbeliefs. Then he remember- 
ed that, one night, she had told him that God was love, a love so 
great that it could fill all the world, that it could guard him and 
keep even him, a little boy, from all hurt and harm. And he had 
asked her if she meant that God was just a name for that sort of 
love, the sort that he couldn’t see and feel as he felt hers, and she 
had said that he was too small to understand, that while he was a 
little boy she could only tell him things in ways that he could 
understand. 

From this memory his thoughts flew to his present woe. But— 
perhaps—might it not 
be that Santa Claus 
was just the name for 
the sort of Christmas 
love that trimmed the 
tree for him and gave 
him the toys he want- 
ed? And—it was his 
love for mamma and 
papa and Mandy that 
made him want to give 
presents to them. Per- 
haps that might be 
Santa Claus love. The 
world might all be love, 
with just different 
names given to it for 
different things at dif- 
ferent times. And of 
course Santa Claus 
really and truly was 
Santa Claus, as mam- 
ma said, if Santa Claus 
only meant love at 
Christmas-time. 

And of course, then, 
that kind of a Santa 
Claus really might get 
the letters. Here Don- 
ald laughed aloud. 
Didn’t papa and mam- 
ma read them? And— 
and—oh, well, of course 
mamma _ could joke 
about papa’s coming 
down the chimney if 
she wanted to—mamma 
always was laughing 
and joking about 
things — and a joke is 
only a joke, not a l— 
And so, cn and on, out 
of love and his own 
faith in love, the child 
reconstructed his world 
with its God and saints. 

Mandy looked. into 
the nursery on her way 
to her own room, but 
the boy seemed to be 
asleep. The hall ciock 
chimed one, then two. 
Down in the street 
Donald heard carriage 
wheels. Out of bed he 
jumped, and hurrying 
through the halls, 
reached the front door 
just as his father opened it. His mother’s cloak slipped from her 
as she knelt to take the little white-gowned figure in her arms. 

“Why, Donald!” she exclaimed in surprise. 

But Donald, his arms around his mother’s neck, laid the little 
silver saint against her cheek. 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, his lips touching her ear, “it’s yours, 
for you! Santa Claus did truly bring it to you. For my own love 
was Santa Claus, wasn’t it?” 

And then the mother-love, divining all at once the long misery, 
realizing the faith that had been lost in the faith that was re- 
stored, whispered: 

“That’s what love is at Christmas, dear. 
Santa Claus himself.” 


For Christmas love is 
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Remembrance 







By Thomas Hardy 






SRE told how they used to form for the country dances— 
“The Triumph,” “The New Rigged Ship”— 

To the light of the guttering wax in the panelled manses, 

And in cots to the blink of a dip. 






She spoke of the wild “pousetting” and “‘ allemanding” 
carpet on oak and on green; 

And the two long rows of ladies and gentlemen standing, 

And the couples that tripped between. 







She showed us the spot where the May-pole was yearly pianted, 
And where the bar:dsmen stood, 

While breeched and kerchiefed-partners whirled, and panted 

To choose each other for good. 







She told of that distant day when they learnt astounded 
Of the death of the King of France; 

Of the Terror; and then of Bonaparte’s unbounded 

Ambition and arrogance. 


Of how his threats woke warlike preparations 

Along the Southern strand, 
And how each night brought terrors and trepidations 
Lest morn should see him Ifand. 


She said she had often heard the gibbet creaking 
As it swayed in the lightning flash, 

Had caught from the distant borough a small child’s shrieking - 

At the cart-tail under the fash... . Ox 


With cap-framed face, and long gaze into the embers— 
We seated around her knees— 

She would dwelf on such dead themes, not as one who remembers, 

Bust rather as one who sees. 


She seemed one left behind of a band gone distant 
So far that no tongue could hail: 

Past things retold were to her as things existent, 
Things present but as a tale. 
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While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated onthe ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down, 

And glory shone around. @® © 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Drawn by Sarah S. Stilwell 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


By Albert Besnard 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


The Greatest Food Gift To Man 


SHREDDED WEAT 


BISCUIT: STANDARD ALL DAY CEREAL. TRISCUIT; SUCCESSOR TO CRACKERS, 
Can be combined with fruits and vegetables in over Baked by electricity. Served with soups, preserves 
250 different ways. or cheese. 

THE NATURAL FOOD CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








SANTA CLAUS UPTODATE 


‘What Happened to WAGGERS, of the Pifflico Country Club, on Being 
Appointed Committee of One for Christmas Festivities at the Club 
Drawn By Albert Levering: 
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Wageers. “* That reindeer idea of mine is magnificent. The best one Waggers * Here is where I've got all the Papa Santa Clauses chased 
I've sprung on them yet.” back up the chimney.” 
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Waggers. “* What's that? Tut-tut! Don't say anything naughty. Wageers. “ Going to have the law on me? Aw, now you wouldn't 
Remember it's Christmas, and pieces on earth, etc., etc.” treat old Santy Claus that badly, would you?” 


























Waggers. “In a hurry? All right. Have a little wooden horsy on Waggers. ** Well, good-by. Sorry can't wait for you. Wash you a 
me—right off the Christmas tree, too.” merry—" 
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The Irate Party. ‘‘Now, my smart bird I rather think the litle “ Merry Christmas 11tt- 
wooden horsy is on vou.” 
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another for Santa Barbara; 
a third for Pasadena. 
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» SOUTHERN ROUTE 
p No high altitudes. 


ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM 
Chicago and Kansas City to Santa 
Rosa. 

EL PASO—NORTHEAST- 

ERN SYSTEM, 
Santa Rosa to El Paso. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco 


Many new features have been pro- 
vided, all of them calculated to add to 
the comfort of transcontinental travel- 
ers. Both trains and route are fully 
described in our California literature, 
ready early in December. Sent, on 
publication, for six cents in stamps, or 
can be obtained free at Rock Island 
ticket offices in principal cities 

Yt y : 7 in the United States. Worth its 
Wy j 72 ee + ime? AME weight in silver to any one who is 
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The Meet 


A Day with Lord Rothschild’s Stag-hounds 


By Frank Sherman Peer 


T was New-year’s eve in London. It was a day that even a 
Londoner, who seldom sees the sun, would call a “ beastly 
day.” The lamps in the streets had been burning with a 
sallow light all the afternoon. <A thick, yellow, greasy fog 
enveloped everything, bringing with it from the air above 

the smoke and soot from a million fires. It smarted your eyes and 
irritated your lungs and lampblacked your linen. It not only made 
everything damp and clammy to the touch, but it penetrated your 
bones and chilled the marrow. 

We had spent our Christmas away from home, and now the New- 
year was at hand, but in such a melancholy garb as to bring 
on a fit of homesickness or something worse—the blues. 

“Here’s a letter for you, sir,” said mine host, as we wondered 
who was dead or dying, or what “ please remit ” had tracked us to 
this infernal place. <A letter, yes; and it was a letter! It read: 


“Mr. Leopold de Rothschild wishes me to inform you that there 
is to be a meet of Lord Rothschild’s hounds to-morrow at Vicarage 
Farm, Wingrave, Leighton Buzzard, although it is a bye-day. Mr. 
Rothschild thinks you would enjoy it, as it will be over some of 
our most beautiful country, and this being a holiday for many, the 
attendance is sure to be good. Mr. Rothschild also wishes me to 


say that if you can come, to answer by wire, so I can arrange for 
your mount, which I have in reserve pending your reply. 
TRAVER, 
Private Secretary to Leopold de Rothschild.” 


If I can come! If I can come! I would go anywhere to get 
out of this! 

We were slow making friends with Morpheus that night, and 
when he finally took a hand he was so shy about it that our 
dreams came in a tangle. It seemed that while lying in a puddle 
of ice-water a great stag came to the puddle to quench his thirst, 
which was so great that it seemed as if he would drink all the 
water and thus expose our hiding-place, for the dreamer had “ noth- 
ing to wear,” and had taken to this refuge in the hope that the 
riders would pass him unobserved. Then came the hounds, and they 
all commenced to drink, and were as thirsty as the stag, who still 
continued to guzzle down the water until the pond was nearly dry. 
Then the riders came galloping up to water their horses. All the 
ladies I had met at the meet would soon be there. Just then there 
was a pull at the pond-lily leaves. The stag was eating them. 
No—it was a mistake. It was only a gentle pull on the bedclothes 
by the chambermaid, who came in to announce: “I have brought 

















‘Enlarging the Stag’’—Releasing the Game from a closed Van at the Start of the Hunt 
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Full Cry over the 


your hot water, sir; the clock has gone five, sir. The ‘ boots’ will 
bring your riding-breeches and hunting-boots in a moment.” 

“ How is the weather?” 

“The fog is still on, sir’’—going to the window to raise the 
shade—* but I think it’s surely going to clear, sir.” 

It was evident that she had waited on hunting-men before. She 
knew her business, and received a shilling, when otherwise she 
would have had to do with a sixpence. 

“Will you have your tea brought up or will you take it in 
the smoking-room? The cab has been ordered for you at five-thirty, 
sir.” 

What a relief it was only a dream, and that “it was surely going 
to clear ”—for hadn’t the chambermaid said it would? The bill was 
too much by a couple of sixpence. Well, no matter. The chamber- 
maid, boots, and hall porter received a double fee, for it’s “ surely 
going to clear,” and we must go a-hunting to-day. 

“Eustin Station,” shouted the hall porter to “ cabby,” “and 
look sharp to catch the six train for Leighton.” 

The fog seemed thicker and blacker than ever, but only think 
if it should be clear at Leighton and we not there! 

The Red Lion Inn, a hostelry designed for sportsmen, stood at 
attention, and Madam Hoste was as full of go for the occasion 
as a brass band. The breakfast was splendid, and although the 
fog had not lifted, there were indications that it was trying to. 

Others had come from London with their horses—a dozen or 
more—which were brought along by the same train. These espe- 
cially designed cars for hunters—which are put on all the regu- 
lar trains the day of any meet with any pack of hounds within 
twenty-five or thirty miles of London—are the best that can be 
contrived for the occasion. They are set on the switch at the sta- 
tion nearest the fixture, and the groom in charge looks after them 
until they are wanted to ride to the meet—or perhaps they are sent 
on at once to the meet and the riders go later in a publie convey- 
ance. The train from the north brought in as many more riders 
and hunters, and soon after breakfast men and women in riding 
costume were all about the place. Riders from a distance, say 
twelve to twenty miles, were riding up singly and in pairs, so as 
to give their mounts a taste before going on to the meet. 

The landlady said she knew I was from America, for she heard 
me say “ guess.” She said she had a brother in America. Although 
I had never had the pleasure of meeting her brother, she took me 
especially in hand. 

“Ts this your first visit to the Red Lien?” 

“Indeed it is, but I am sure it will not be the last. 
won my heart.” 

aot” 

“ Yes : 
England.” 

Then we fell into a bit of gossiping concerning the interesting 
people in the house and those arriving or passing the door. 

“That’s the Earl of Essex and his son, Lord Maden,” she vol- 
unteered as an elderly man and youth rode up together. 

Lady Surgan was next pointed out as one of the best lady riders 
in England. That’s the Earl of Ilchester, the Earl of Clarendon, 
and Lady Edith, his daughter. 

That stout man is the Hon. Walter Rothschild, M. P., son of 
Lord Rothschild. He rides at eighteen stone (250 pounds). 

Mr. Ceeai and Lady Lillian Crenfell and the Earl of Leitrin. 

Colonel Woodhouse, Colonel Rich and son, and Commander Rich 
were next poinied out. 

“The two young men who have just ridden up,” said my host, 
“are the sons of the Earl of Rosebery, and the young ladies, 
the Ho». Neil Primrose and Sybil Primrose, are their sisters,” 
ete., ete. 


You have 


I have just had the best breakfast I have ever had in 


Fields near Leighton 


Many notable personages were pointed out to me by Mr. Traver, 
who, when we were mounted, piloted me to the meet, where he 
presented me to Mr. Leopold Rothschild, who in turn introduced 
me to his brother, Lord Rothschild, and several others. 

The meet, as before stated, was at Vicarage Farm, Wingrave, 
some three or four miles from Leighton Buzzard. 

Each cross-road that we passed poured into the main road its 
contribution of riders, so that before the meet was reached the 
highway contained almost an unbroken procession. Occasionally a 
youth or a light-headed rider in a new hunting-coat, or a horse- 
dealer who could not resist the opportunity to display himself 
or his horse, went galloping by on the side of the road, as though 
he had been thrown out of the run and was making all speed to 
recover the hounds. There was a timid city chappie on a nervous 
three - cornered rake of a thoroughbred horse that the best archi- 
tect or land- surveyor could neither design nor measure. A very 
uncomfortable partnership they made for each other, but they 
afforded a lot of amusement for the lookers-on. The horse, in- 
stead of going forward head first, went drifting down the road side- 
ways, like a yacht that had. slipped her moorings and was going 
down-river beam first, sometimes stern first. 

Now and again the horse would bore his head and throw the 
rider—a tall slim man—on to his neck, and then he would start 
ahead as if a flag had fallen before him, straight on in the way 
he was headed, down off of the macadam, as if he were going to 
take the hedge. But just as he reached the hedge he downed helm 
and changed from the port to the starboard tack, and continued 
until he finally fetched up on the hedge on the opposite side of 
the road, drifting, drifting, bolting ahead, coming in stays, and 
so on from one side of the road to the other, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of small boys and farm lads, who offered suggestions to the 
pair as they went past. 

“Your ’orse is giving you lots o’ ride for your money, 
teered one farm-hand over the fence. 

Said another farm-hand to his companion, loud enough for all 
to hear: “I say, Bill, there goes a ’orse what ’ad ’is ’ead put on 
where ’is tail oughter be. ’E’s built to go t’other end to.” 

“No, hit’s ’cause the rider is cross-eyed, and ’e can’t no more 
go the way ’e’s looking than ’e can look the way ’e’s going. ’E 
oughter wear blinkers.” 

“ Bill, you are wrong again. Hit’s my opinion as ’tis only an 
oat is pricking ’im. ’E’ll straighten out when it gets past the 
tickling spot.” 

Here we are now at the meet, a typical English cross - roads, 
where there is a big sign on a very small inn under a thick straw 
roof. It stands facing the village green, and is called “ The Golden 
Fleece.” Near it stands the blacksmith shop. A private house on 
the other side of the green does duty as a store, post, and telegraph 
office. A few other thatched cottages covered with English ivy 
and set flat on the ground behind neatly trimmed hedge enclosures, 
in a yard filled with ornamental shrubs, flowers, and roses, help 
to fence in the village green. In the centre of the green is the pub- 
lie duck-pond. the green itself being a pasture for the fowls, a 
playground for the neighboring children, a whittling-place for the 
village talent, and a lounging-place for any one so disposed. 

Just back of all this, but hidden by a high hedge and planted 
shrubs and tree border, stands the rectory, which is better seen 
from a little way down the road, where the snug little rectory 
lodge makes a break in the hedge and where you may look down the 
beautiful circling drive and across a great meadow to the rectory, 
which, although more than half hidden by vines and shrubbery, 
looks ideal. On the opposite side of the road, back from the high- 
way, in a meadow of great spreading oaks, stands the “ Hall,” 
the house of the village squire, a man who, if his temperament 
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suits, lives an ideal life—a few hunters to ride, a four to drive, a 
family of children, a game-preserve on his own land, a shooting- 
box in Scotland, and a yacht on the Solent, the owner of a thou- 
sand broad acres, where he or his tenants breed pure-bred stock 
which win honors at the fair in competition with her Majesty the 
Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and other of the 
English nobility who so universally go in for farming and the 
breeding of blooded stock. 

The squire is an old man now, judging by his white hair and 
portly build; but he is at the meet on a trusty Norfolk cob that 
looks as if he could carry a ton, and while he may not “cut it 
down” across the country with the younger bloods, he will see quite 
as much of the fun, for he knows every lane and gate in all the 
country round. It is his own land the hunt is to ride over. His 
sons are out on hunters of his own breeding. His granddaughter 
is by his side, sitting astride on a little Welch cob that will carry 
her to perfection, and, as you can easily imagine, greatly to her 
grandfather’s delight. 

What a crowd there was! Something over a hundred mounted 
riders assembled at this meet, which is a hundred short of the 
usual attendance at the opening meet or when the fixture is at 
Ascot or at Tring Park. 

Here come the hounds, headed by the huntsman, Boore, and the 
whippers-in, and followed by a score or more riders who have pur- 
posely lingered to keep them company. If the hounds looked a 
grand lot at the kennels, what shall we say of them now—this 
twenty-odd couple stag-hounds selected with care as to size and 
markings? As they come trotting on to the village green beside 
the superbly mounted huntsman and whippers in their pink 
hunting-coats, white breeches, and green velvet caps, the crowd re- 
ceive them with a cheer. At this moment Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child drives up with other members of his family, while his 
brother, Lord Rothschild, who is also driving, comes from the 
opposite direction, having driven over from Tring Park, some 
twenty miles away. 

By the time they have answered the salutations of their friends 
and a few strangers and out-of-town visitors have been intro- 
duced, their mounts are led up, their overcoats are dropped off, and 
in a moment more they, are both in the saddle. 

The most noted, if not the most interesting, personage is yet 
to arrive. We have not long to wait. The note of a coach horn 
down the road makes every one turn. 

“The stag! the stag! Here comes the stag!” Again the crowd 
on the green part like the waters of the Jordan to receive Pharaoh’s 
chariot, and likewise to close upon it when it entered the crowded 
green. The stag, drawn by four magnificent coach - horses with 
coachman and attendant in livery, is now the centre of attrac- 
tion. The enclosed van that carries the stag is beautifully 
built, painted, and varnished, consistent with his exalted position. 
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At a signal from Lord Rothschild, who, together with his bro- 
ther, headed the procession, followed by the crated stag and riders, 
we all moved on to witness the “ enlargement,” as the liberation of 
the stag is called. This took place a mile or more from the meet. 
The hounds, however, remained at the village to allow twenty min- 
utes or half an hour “law” to the stag before they were put 
upon his trail. 

Finally, after entering a most beautiful field with great rolling 
meadows, a wide expanse of the richest and most beautiful agri- 
cultural district came in view. The crated stag came to a 
halt; the door was thrown open, and out stepped his highness. 
Then, as the crowd of spectators gave a cheer, he crouched for a 
mighty spring that sent him high in the air. Thus, in a suc- 
cession of bounds, he circled the field, returning to within a hun- 
dred feet or so of the van, jumping the hedge almost in the pres- 
ence of the crowd, whose renewed cheering sent him away across 
the field and to the right, giving us all a splendid chance to view 
him away over the crest of a distant hill, where he disappeared. 

After allowing twenty or thirty minutes “ law,” as above referred 
to, the huntsman and whippers then came smartly on with the 
hounds. Instantly they began to feel the scent, away went their 
tongues in a grand chorus, and another instant, when they crossed 
the line, away went the hounds themselves like steeplechasers at 
the starting-post. 

It was a glorious sight—hounds, horses, men. How we did 
race away down the vale, across the great grass-fields, up the 
slope, over ditches, hedges, and timber into the wood where the 
stag was seen to disappear. And that first twenty minutes, what 
a ride that was! It was such a twenty minutes as comes only now 
and then to those who frequent the fox-hunting fields, and is one 
of the enjoyable features of riding to the crated stag. Those 
beautiful fields, that wonderful turf, and the hedges, how they 
flew past as if they were coming at us like driftwood down a 
mighty stream! 

No ships with wind and tide 


And all their canvas wings 
Scud half so fast. . 


We gained the hill, passed the wood, and away again we smoke 
along the vale. The blood of my Irish mount was up in earnest 
now, and go he would. The stag had taken to water in a small pond 
in front of some gentleman’s home. It was a bad move; for now 
the hounds were upon him, and raced him from scent to view back 
through the very village of the meet, and finally to bay in the 
outer entry of a little chapel of an adjoining town. Facing the 
open door, he stood the hounds at bay. He was soon secured, and 
we all returned to our hotel at Leighton Station, where one of 
the best dinners the writer has ever had in England was served 
to earls and dukes, lords and ladies, and at which game the 


_ American took second place to none. 
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MAY LOOK AT A KING 


Drawn by E. Warde Blaisdell 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRsS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP | 


should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. —-[Adv. ] 








CEREAL FOODS 
without cream are not appetizing, but good raw cream is not 
always easy to get. BorDEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED 
CrEaAM is superior to raw cream, with a delicious flavor and 
richness. Useit for general oon purposes. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co., proprietors.—[Adv.] 








TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 


annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
ennene aes 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
—f Adv. 








Tuart lost appetite easily restored by ABBoTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. Take none but the genuine. At grocers 
and druggists.—[ Adv.] 








AFTER a _test of forty years connoisseurs pronounce it 
the best—Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.— 
dv.) 


UsE BROWN’S C peers ated Saponaceous 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


DENTI- 





SINGERS and public speakers will find P1so’s CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION an effectual cure for hoarseness.—[Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWICE WON. 


Wife Fell in Love With 
“All Over Again.” 


Husband 


The wife of a well-known attorney-at-law of 
Seward, Neb., tells the tale worth reading: 
“My husband was a soldier in the Civil War, 
and was, as he called himself, ‘an old coffee- 
cooler,’ and had always drank very strong 
coffee. 

“ About a year ago he complained of a feeling 
of faintness every time after climbing his office 
stairs, and was also troubled by terrible head- 
aches that almost drove him wild. 

“He gradually grew weaker and weaker, 
until his affliction culminated in nervous col- 
lapse, and for weeks he seemed to be fading 
away from us in spite of all our efforts. 


“The physicians pronounced him strong and 
well, with no organic trouble whatever, and 
there seemed to be nothing the matter except 
the complete giving out of ‘his nervous system. 

“The doctors decided that coffee was at the 
bottom of all his trouble, and ordered Postum 
Cereal in its place. He improved daily since 
he quit coffee and began drinking Postum, and 
now says he feels better than he has felt for 20 
years, headaches are gone, no more fainting- 
spells, and is gaining in flesh every day, and he 
seems so much younger and heartier and hap- 
pier than he has for years that I have fallen in 
love with him over again. 

“ Now for my brother’s case: a few years ago 
he had a peculiar trouble. His tongue was 
swollen and sore at the roots and covered un- 
derneath with festers. 

“He thought his affliction was of a cancerous 
nature, and his doctor was of the same opinion. 
He could scarcely eat anything, and became so 
poor and run down he was simply a nervous 
wreck. He consulted various physicians, but 


none were able to diagnose his case or help him | 


in the least. 

“At last a doctor to whom he applied said he 
believed my brother was coffee poisoned, and 
advised him to quit coffee and drink Postum. 
He gave him no medicine, but told him to give 
Postum fair trial and return to him in 6 weeks. 
My brother had used Postum only about ten 
days when the festers disappeared from his 
tongue, and at the end of two weeks the sore- 
ness and swelling were gone and he began to 
pick up in flesh and spirits. 

“He has never touched coffee since, but 
drinks Postum all the time, and he has never 
had the slightest return of the trouble. 

“To look at my experience, is it any wonder 
I can write a heartfelt testimonial for Postum?” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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r. Shoop s 


On a month’s trial. 
$5.50. 


Don’t Wait Until You Are Worse. 


Taken in time, the suffering of this little one 
would have been prevented :— 

‘Two years ago my little girl was sick continuously for 
six months. We tried many doctors, but they failed, yet 
it took only two bottles of your remedy to cure her, and 
she has re mained cured. You can tell others of this cure if 
you so desire.’ Mrs. C. H. Avery, Rockdale, N. Y. 

The wife of Omer Andrus, of Bayou Chicat, 
La., had been sick for 20 years. For 8 years 
could do practically no work. He writes: 

““When she first started taking the Restorative she 
barely weighed 90 pounds; now she weighs 135, and is ea- 
sily able to do all her housework.” 

J. G. Billingsley, of Thomasville,’ He 
writes: 

“*T spent $250.00 for other medicines, and the $3.00 I 
have spent with you have done me more good than all the 
rest.” 

Both money and suffering might have been 
saved. 

And these are only three from over 65,000 
similar cases. Such letters—many of them— 
come every day to me. 


Ga. 


How much serious illness the Restorative has 
prevented I have no means of knowing, for the 
slightly ill and the indisposed simply get a 
bottle or two of their druggist, are cured, and I 
never hear from them. 

But of 600,000 sick ones—seriously sick, 
mind you—who asked for my guarantee, 39 
out of 40 have paid. 

If I can succeed in cases like these—fail but 
one time in 4o in diseases deep-seated and chron- 
ic, isn’t it certain I can cure the slightly ill? 





My Book Is Free 


My treatment too—if that fails. 


But if it helps—if it succeeds, 
If health is yours again, 
I ask you to pay—$5.50. 


The book tells all. 
I send it to you free 
If you but write. 


And further, I will send the name of a druggist near 
you who will let you take six bottles of my remedy, 


Restorative 


If it succeeds, the cost to you is 
If it fails, the druggist will bill the cost to me. 


All You Need Do. 


Simply write me—that is all. Tell me the 
book you need. The offer I make may sound 
extravagant. But it isn’t. It would mean 
bankruptcy to me, though, were it not for my 
discovery. That discovery—the treatment of 
the inside nerves—taught me a way to cure. 
I do not doctor the mere organs. I doctor the 
nerves that operate them—that give them 
strength and power. 


And failures are seldom—so seldom that I 
make this offer gladly, freely 
who might doubt may learn without risk. 





Tell of it, please, to some sick friend, Or 
send me his name. That’s but a trifle—a 
minute’s time—a postal. He is your friend. 
You can help him. My way may be his only 
way to get well. 


If I, a stranger, will do this for him, you 
should at least write. 


Drop me a postal to-day, 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women 
Book 5 for Men 

Book 6 on Rheumatism 


Simply state which 
book you want and 
address Dr. 
Box 3397, Racine, Wis. 


Shoop. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with 
one or two bottles. At druggists’. 





The volume is a perfect mine of topographical information. 
innumerable !andmarks, about the streets and their names, about restaurants and places of 
amusement noted in their day, about the thousand and one things which gave New York its phys- 
| iognomy, about the thousand and one celebrities who were prominent in the making of the city. 


With portrait of the author, many illustrations, and map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, $3.00 


HASWELL’S OLD NEW YORK © 


“ Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York” 


It has something to say about 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


| FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


A sweet breath from sun-kissed fields of golden grain; nectarized by perfect distillation; 
enriched, ripened and mellowed by old age. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CC., Louisville, Ky. 







Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’rea 
smoker of 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No bettcr Turkish cigarette can be 
Look for the signature ci 
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DR. | 
LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /xzéerzor says | 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence | 
over all country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal- 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 
soul pass this book by.” $3.50 
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Published by the manufacturers of the world-known 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef. 
Sent free to any housekeeper who will send heraddress ona 
postal to Corneille David & Co.,105 Hudson St., New York. 



















Booth 
T arkington’s | 
CHERRY | 


Says the Jxtercor, speaking of | 
Booth ‘Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be con-| 
ceived. It is simply beyond price | 
or praise. The humor of it all is so | 
exquisite it moves one far beyond | 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


















» PISO'’S CURE FOR » 





- CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wo 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use P&S 
te) in time. Sold by druggists. = 


“N CONSUMPTION % 











WILLIAMS’ 


SHAVING 
‘ STICK 


No man 
need expect to obtain 
all the comfort, ease and 
satisfaction in shaving unless 
he uses Williams’ Shav- 
ing Stick. 


25c¢. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
G.astonsury, Conn. 














The Talisman 
A Parable 
By ‘ Quida”’ 


In a past century a magician gave a 
talisman to a traveller, who was young, but 
poor. 

“Do not delay too long to use it,” the 
magician said. “For time ripens, some- 
times, it is true, but more often it dims 
and rusts. Wish once as you breathe upon 
it, and once your wish will be granted: 
once only.” 

The traveller put the precious gift in his 
breast, and went on his way, happy in his 
possession of it. But he said to himself: 
“T will wait a little while before I use it; 
not long, but just a little while. The wise 
man says it will grant me one wish; one 
only. How can I be sure what is best to de- 
sire? I will go to some quiet place where 
the roses grow and the nightingales sing, 
and there I will ponder well.” 

So he went on his way with the talisman 
in his breast, and the road, as it chanced, 
was full of people going to a fair, and he 
paused to talk with this one, and with that; 
and he laughed with mummers, and he 
played with young fresh maidens fair to see. 
By the wayside there were altars of heathen 
gods in which he had no faith; but seeing 
that the other people kneeled before them, 
he knelt also, lest, if he did not worship 
with them, they should deem him wrong. 
There were thickets of laurel growing by 
the path, and he saw many men struggling 
violently to break off branches of these 
trees, so he likewise strove to get one, but 
he hurt his hands, and was pushed about by 
others, and bruised, and vexed, and the 
laurel was not for him; and on the high- 
way, as it approached a city, the throngs 
were rougher and ruder; there were great 
noise and strife, and dust, and oaths were 
loud, and songs were loose, and the fair 
fresh maidehs became wantons, who would 
not tarry for him because he was but a poor 
wayfarer. 

Then he thought: “It is time for me to 
leave this crowd and turn aside into the 
woodlands where there are peace and still- 
ness, and where I ean think of what will be 
best to wish for with my talisman.” 

He slipped unperceived out of the throng, 
and got away by himself into the outlying 
country where there were still green fields 
and blossoming orchards, deep forests and 
calm waters; and he sat down beside.a little 
running river, on which the great golden 
sward-rush grew, and by them the dog-rose 
began to flower and the nightingales began 
to sing. ° 

Then he said to himself, “Now I will 
choose well, for there is only once to wish.” 

But his brain was dizzy from the noise 
of the crowds, and his eyes were hot and 
half blind, and his ears were filled with the 
echoes of the lewd songs; so that he could 
not think clearly, nor could he care for the 
scent of the dog-roses or for the melody of 
the nightingales. And when he put his hand 
within his shirt to take out the talisman, 
lo! it was there no longer. He ‘had lost it 
on the highway. 

Therefore he retraced his steps in sor- 
row, and searched for it everywhere that 


he had passed, but always in vain; the, 


magic gift was gone. He had let it drop 
in the dust, or under the laurels, and the 
crowds had trodden it under foot, and it was 
broken. He had wasted his day, and lost his 
treasure. 





A Literary Light 


AFTER a lecture in the northern part of 
the State of New York recently, Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs was entertained by some 
members of his audience, who frankly con- 
fessed to a great admiration for Mr. Ibert 
Hubbard, of Roycroft fame. ? 

“You do not consider Mr. Hubbard one 
of the lights of letters down your way, do 
you, Mr. Bangs?” asked a young woman of 
Philistine tendencies. 

“Of course we do,” replied Mr. Bangs. 
* We consider him one of the Northern lights 
of letters—a regular East Aurora borealis.” 

























“Back Up!” 


In the central part of the city of Buffalo 
is Booth Alley, extending the distance of a 
long block. The alley is paved, but too nar- 
row to allow two teams to pass each other. 
One day two teams met in the alley, halted 
when they had gone as far as possible, and 
for a moment the two drivers glared at each 
other. 

“ Back up!” said one of them in a voice 
of authority. 

“ Back up yourself,’ replied the other. 

“Tf you don’t back up Ill show you what 
I'll do,” said the first speaker, putting his 
whip in the socket and making a move as if 
about to jump from the wagon. 

The nian addressed slowly and with a 
surly air climbed out of his wagon, and, 
taking his horse by the bit, backed him out 
the alley. 

“ Say,” he called to the other man, “ what 
were you going to do if I didn’t back up?” 

“T was going to back up myself. Get ep!” 





Born Married 


A CERTAIN editor in a country town not 
far from New York is not as intimately ac- 
quainted with the French language as he 
might be. A rich and benevolent widow liv- 
ing in the editor’s town married a second 
time. When she died the town felt her loss, 
and the editor took occasion to comment edi- 
torially on the event. 

“We note with regret,” he wrote, “the 
death of our esteemed fellow - townswoman, 
Mrs. Roger Simpkins, née Mrs. Jones. She 
will be mourned by many in the community.” 





The Letter of the Law 


Miss PauLA EpwWArpEs, the actress, is re- 
sponsible for the following anecdote: 

“A friend in New York recently imported 
from Maryland one of those rare household 
treasures—a genuine colored mammy. As 
the family occupied a flat, due instructions 
were given mammy regarding the care to be 
exercised in admitting sneak thieves in the 
guise of gas-inspectors, repairers, etc. But 
there came a day when my friend decided to 
have a telephone installed, and before leaving 
the house she instructed mammy to have 
the instrument put up in a bend in the front 
hall. 

“When she returned she found, to her dis- 
may, that the telephone employees were at 
work in the dining-room, and had already 
put the instrument partly in place, with the 
watchful mammy polishing silver at the ta- 
ble.” When the mistake had been corrected, 
my friend drew the guardian of the 
household into the kitchen and_ repri- 
manded her for not giving proper instruc- 
tions to the mechanics. Mammy folded her 
arms over her ample chest, and smiled com- 
placently. ‘No, honey,’ she said, ‘I doan’ 
forget nothin’ you tole me. I knowed dey 
oughter put it in de hall, but I couldn’t stan’ 
dere all mornin’ watchin’ ’em, so I let ’em 
work in de dinin’-room, whar I could watch 
’em, to keep ’em busy till you come home. I 
ain’t forgot ’bout dem sneak thieves.’ ” 





Great Canals of the World 


THE renewed attention being given to the 
proposed isthmian canal at this time lends es- 
pecial interest to a summarizing of the great 
canals of the world, presented by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The ship 
canals of the world are nine in number: The 
Suez Canal, begun in 1859 and completed in 
1869; the Cronstadt and St. Petersburg 
Canal, begun in 1877 and completed in 1890; 
the Corinth Canal, begun in 1884 and com- 
pleted in 1893; The Manchester Ship Canal, 
completed in 1894; the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, connecting the Baltic and North seas, 
completed in 1895; the Elbe and Trave 
Canal, connecting the North Sea and Bal- 
tic, opened in 1900; the Welland Canal, con- 
necting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario; the 
two canals, United States and Canadian, re- 
spectively, connecting Lake Superior with 
Lake Huron. 
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Under The Loftis System a very little 
cash is required fora great Christmas—for only 
one-fifth of the price of any article need be paid 
on delivery. We send Diamonds, Watches and 
= Jewelry direct to you on approval; if your selec- 
tion pleases you in every way, pay one-fifth of the price and 
keep it—sending the balance to us in eight equal payments. If 
you decide not to buy, simply return the article to us at our ex- 
pense. Whether you buy or not, we pay all express charges— 
you assume no expense or obligation whatever in having a 
selection sent on approval. Weare the largest house in the 
Diamond business and one of the oldest—Est. 1858. Any bank 
in America will refer to their Commercial Agency books and 
tell you that our representations may be accepted without 
question, and that our rating is very high. 









Your choice of above pieces for $502° 

Send $10 for either of the above beautiful pieces, or if you pre- 
At $5 Monthly: S<n¢$i0fo selection and it will be sent C. O. D. $10, with all 
charges paid. The balance $40, youcan send us in eight equal monthly payments of $5 each. 
If your selection fails in any way to meet your anticipations, send it back and your money will be 


refunded at once. Our Catalogue shows hundreds of pieces at this price, and thousands at 
prices ranging from $10 to $1000. We send it free, please write for a copy today. 





Do not make your Christmas plans bcfore getting a copy of our Catalogue and considering 
what you can do in gift-making in conjunction with the Loftis System. Write for it to-day. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO.—Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 
Dept P-16, 92 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 













Our Guarantee Certificate given with 
every Diamond, is the strongest and broadest 
ever issued by a responsible house. Our Ex- 
change System is the most liberal ever devised, 
for you can return any Diamond bought of us 
and get the full amount_paid in exchange for ? 
other goods ora larger Diamond. To the cash buyer of Dia- 
monds we have a proposition to make that is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of our house. It is nothing less than a written agree- 
ment to return all that you pay for a Diamond—less ten per 
cent, atany time within one year. Thus you might wear a 
fifty-dollar Diamond for a year, then send it back to us and get 
$45, making the cost of wearing the Diamond for a whole year, 
less than ten cents per week. Smaller houses cannot make this 
offer, for they cannot do business ona ten per cent margin. 



























A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


By the Author of “‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress,” “‘A Doffed Coronet,” etc. 
Iustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8&vo0, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK | 

















get a pen that will last longer,and give 





| SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY - 
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The best that skill and expertence can produce. They 
cost a little more than the common makes, but you 


Sample card, 12 pens, different patterns, will be sent for trial on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Ask for card H 
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satisfaction—the cheapest in the end 
- «= . 349 Broadway, New York 
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WHERE CAPITAL AND LABOR STILL WORK TOGETHER 


In a city like Atlanta, where capital and labor work together, it is not surprising to find business growing four times as fast as population, 
although population grows twice as fast as the average rate of increase in the country at large. There are other factors in Atlanta’s growth worthy the 
consideration of business-men. It is the natural distributing-point of the Southeastern States. Railroad lines radiate from it to the South AtJantie and 
Gulf ports and to the Northern and Western States. There are seventy-nine towns of 4,000 population and upward in Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. The average distance of these towns from Atlanta is from eighty to one hundred and seventy miles less ‘than the distance from the 
next nearest important centers. The rapid growth of business is shown by the number of ten, twelve, and fourteen story fireproof office buildings which 
have been erected in the last eight years. These buildings are full and others are going up. A new passenger depot to cost a million dollars is under 
construction, and the Government has bought a block of land on which it proposes to erect a million-dollar post-office. Manufacturing industries are 


rapidly increasing and remarkably prosperous. 
Atlanta gathers raw materials from a territory of surpassing richness and distributes manufactured products in every State of the Union. Costly developments of the Chattahoochee 


water-power, now in progress, will bring 11,000 horse of electric current into the city the middle of next year. The street-car mileage is larger than any other city of 100,000 inhabitants can boast. 
As a publication center, Atlanta far excels any place of equal population. The post-office receipts on second-class matter exceed those of Baltimore, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Omaha, New Orleans, and 
Louisville. Manufacturers or business-men who think of going South would do well to correspond with the ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. "Mention a Harper's Weekly. 


The Pennsylvania Limited «Immeasurably 


Ahead” of Any Train in the World 


ath a enanee seh ies REASONS 
fon It Affords: 


fo The Comforts of the Best Hotels 
The Conveniences of the Club 


The Requisites of the Office 








CALVIN MEILIG, PeesornT 
SOMRCEs A214 COMMUNICATIONS Vo GEMERAL mANsOee 


On THe ea semen PACIFIC R. @. 
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TCRER OPERA 


Lasson’s Testes, North Yakima. 
come an, Logan, Van 


ULRNSBURG THEA’ o—— wane 
scoma THRATER. Tacoma, 


a ain Ornce: SEATTLE, WASH. 


Geatile, Wiash,—_97-e 





Dear Sir: 
In making my record trip of fifty-four days around the 


It appeals to the Family, the Tourist, the 
Business Man, because they find 


world I used the Pennsylvania Railroad between New York and Chicago.In 


ay journey around the globe I traveled by rail in Japan, China, Siberia, 
Russia, Germany, Holland, England and the United States, and I found 
that the Pennsylvania Limited was immeasurably ahead of any of these 
other trains, Not only is your "Limited" superb in equipment, but it 
brought me into Chicago, after a 1000-mile run, five minutes ahead of 
time. If you will advertise the "Pennsylvania Limited” as the °Finest 


Train In the goria® ¢ will back you up in it. 
Very Respectfully, 
oma WK 
Seattle Times, - 








--A GLOBE-GIRDLER’S VIEW... 








appointments in harmony 
with their tastes 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


leaves New York Every Day at 10:25 A.M., arriving at 
Chicago at 8:25 next morning. 


THE ST. LOUIS LIMITED 


at 9:55 A.M., and the evening 


CHICAGO LIMITED 


at 4:55 P.M., share its exceptional qualities. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Pass. Agent. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Pass. Traf. Manager. 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
General Manager. 
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Lhe Improved Victor with the Tapering Arm 
and the 12-inch Turn Table not only brings out 
the finest shadings of tone and expression of the 
living voices of the great European opera 
celebrities, but plays waltzes, marches, polkas, 
and other music loud enough for dancing. 


“(Vot a V'utor without the Dog.” 
= 
—_—_—_—_ eel — 
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At a concert given in Beethoven Hall, 
Berlin, the Gram-O-phone (European name of 
Victor) played before an audience of Musical 
Authorities and Critics, and above are some of 
the newspaper criticisms. 

The Victor is not a plaything or a curiosity, 
but a musical instrument of the highest order. 
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Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom 


AN INTERRUPTED CHRISTMAS 
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Write your CA; “ The best oift | 
Merry Christmas AN PLU SEIIVAS because 

with a L/ Ap a SH it insures 
Waterman’s Qi) 4 Z ; PA 4 a Happy 
Ideal, and } b 9 , & i New Year 


send one to to every 


fulfil the QR , ; / — 


recetves 
it. 


Zl > ' 
q re 
\ 
Your writing is of sufficient importance to warrant the use of a good writing instrument. Your time is money. Why then put up with a 
poor pen? You lose time with every dip of an old-fashioned steel pen, and eventually it becomes rough and scratchy, and when you try to 
f remove it from the holder it causes trouble and your thoughts are interrupted and lost. 


—~y,, To be able to write when you like and where you like without dipping or scratching is a great comfort and convenience. It can be done 
with Waterman’s Ideal Pen, which is a pocket-pen and ink-bottle combined. It is the only pen with a spoon feed, and hence it is the only one 
which never leaks, skips, floods or scratches. 

We can duplicate the action of your favorite pen, for we furnish every style of pen point with every degree of flexibility. We make 400 
styles, costing from $2.50 to $250.00. Any pen not exactly suited to your hand may be exchanged at.any of the best dealers, who, appreciating the 
great advantages of the Waterman Ideal, have a very varied stock from which to select. 


8 School St., Boston L. E. Waterman Company 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 173 Broadway, New York 12 Golden Lane, London 























The : Wi : 


Inventor 


ZAHA 


Mr. Alexander T. Brown, | 
the world’s foremost “ Sf, 
typewriter expert, invent- ‘ LU 
ed and built the first 


Smith Premier Ba Remington 
Typewriter A Typewriters 


brought it to its present perfection, 
and now as Vice-President of this look durable 
company will continue to keep it and are as 
' ° \" durable as 
The World’s Best Typewriter mer 
Send for book of inside typewriter facts. Tesi 
WRYN/ 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 
Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ze 








Executive Office 
287 Broadway, New York 


Branches in all large cities. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, 
New York. . 





The 
Invention 
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Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, Laryn- 
gitis and other throat troubles in a way 
that is almost magical. 


This scientific germicide is used and endorsed by lead- 


ing physicians everywhere. 


It is absolutely harmless, 


yet a most powerful healing agent. 
By killing the germs that cause these diseases, with- 
out injury to the tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 


Sold by Leading Druggists. 


If not at yours, will send 1YDROZONE 


bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


FREE—VALU. Aere BOOKIE 2. | aa HOW TO 
REAT DISEA 


Qf Chethaata 


Dept. Cc, 


60 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK 
aaa 











BUFFALO 


LITHIA 


WATE 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal 


Waters” and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia 
Tablets” in Bright’s Disease, Calculi, 


Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Dr. |. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Diseases of Children, nee of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims 
outs, Vice-President of American Medical Association, 


College of Medicine, "St. L 


etc., in an article in Medical Mirror, says: 
the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency solutions 
of lithia tablets and pure water, éven where the said solution is an exceedingly 


strong one.’ 


E. H. Pratt, A. 
Hospital, says: 


‘*For a very valuable ther- 
many years I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER apeutic resource. It 
has proved especially efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Affections of the 
Kidney and Bladder generally, including Bright’s Disease.’ 

Dr. William Doughty, Sormer Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


Medical College of Georgia, Augusta: 


““BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


and the antecedent conditions that determine it.” 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, recently Health Officer of New York City: 
“I have with great benefit in Bright’s 
prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER disease of the Kidneys.” 
is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gen- 


BUEFALO LITHIA WATER «...1,. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


D., LL.D., Professor of Orificial Surgery to the 
Chicago Homeopathic A College, and Attending Surgeon to Cook County 


‘¢ While being the most effective of 


is the only reliable treatment known to 
me for the permanent relief of gravel, 
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Players’ Edition 


BEN-HUR 


By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created 
by the long run of the play “ Ben-Hur.” 





With 48 Illustrations in Tint from Photographs of 

Printed from New Plates, with Borders and 

Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 
$2.50 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


the Play. 
Headlines in Color. 








MANAGER WANTED | 


Who can earn an income of $2,000 to $15,000 per annum, 
according to territory and ability. Our firm has grown to 
such magnitude that we now need a competent resident- 
manager in every county in the United States. In associating 
yourself with us you are entering the employ of the largest, 
most prominent, and wealthiest concern of its kind in the 
United States, a firm whose references include National 
Banks and Commercial Agencies. The man we want as 
manager must qualify in accordance with our requirements; 
he must be a man of the highest character, able to furnish 
the best of references, and bond if necessary; must be 
thoroughly in earnest, energetic and a success in his present 
occupation. Special arrangements can be made by which our 
work can be done in connection with the applicant’s occupa- 
tion, thus opening up an opportunity to lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, and persons now holding other positions. Address 
D. A., Box 1,816, New York City. 
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An Illustration of Survival 


By John H. Finley 

President of the College of the City of New York 

Tue charm of the old Castilian days and 
of Andalusian ways is still over Cuba in 
spite of her American-made constitution. The 
sailors still sing their Catalonian or Galli- 
cian songs about her shores to keep the spell 
which “ reciprocity” may some day break. 
The old monarchy has given title to the new 
democracy, but it has” not surrendered the 
regnancy of its traditions and its present 
fashions, its pastimes and its methods of 
work, its views of life, its faith, and its 
hopes. In the frenzy of the revolution the 
Cuban patriots were not less intolerant of 
all that suggested and symbolized royalty 
than our Revolutionary ancestors. In the 
principal square of Havana I saw, on the 
first day of the new republic, a small-sized 
improvised Goddess of Liberty, done in some 
transient material, standing on a _ pedestal 
which once supported the marble effigy of a 
Spanish queen that has been dismembered in 
hatred. There can be no question as to the 
genuineness and ardency of the desire for 
independence; but the love of old Spain 
survives the long struggle. A Cuban sailing- 
vessel on which I travelled along the shores 
of the island bore proudly the name of the 
dismembered queen, though its master was 
wishing for American rule and commerce. 
They will not take as kindly to the plain, 
uncolored garb of democracy and to stren- 
uous, severe living as did the Puritan or 
Quaker. With all their love of political free- 
dom, they still have a fondness for the trap- 
pings and pageantry of their ancestral kings. 
This is instinctive; it is in the temperament 
and fibre of the people, and is historically, 
scientifically excusable, even if to our soberer, 
less-sentimental minds the results seem some- 
what incongruous. It gives our procrustean 
notions a shock to find the President of the 
republic lodged in a palace. I was told that 
he, with a taste cultivated in a New York 
village, wished to have his official residence 
called an “Executive mansion” or a 
“house”; but the people preferred the old 
royal designation, and so the unpretentious 
little schoolmaster President is living and 
performing his republican offices in a “ pal- 
ace.” But this law of survival had most 
picturesque illustration in an incident which 
[ witnessed on the day of President Palma’s 
inauguration. I doubt if other Americans 
saw it, and probably no Cuban or Spaniard 
remarked it as unusual or incongruous. 
The American ships, with General Wood and 
his men on board, were barely out of the 
harbor when a special service was held in 
the old cathedral, where the bones of Colum- 
bus had reposed for a century, in appropriate 
conclusion of what under other circumstances 
would be called coronation ceremonies. The 
Church was to give sanction to the wish of 
the people and ‘to invoke blessing upon the 
new government. The Te Deum with which 
it had for ages made thanksgiving for the 
divine appointment of kings and emperors 
was now adopted to express popular gratitude 
for the establishment of a republic and the 
election of a President. I had been watching 
the last of the vessels pass beyond Morro 
Castle, and when I reached the cathedral 
the Te Deum had been sung, and the pro- 
cession of acolytes, priests, and bishops was 
already making its slow way from the altar, 
still indistinct from incense, toward the door. 
It was a sight to be remembered. In the 
procession were representatives of the dif- 
ferent orders of the islands, or so I inferred 
from their diverse tonsure, cassocks, and 
hoods, bearing the sacred symbols of the 
Church high above them. In the rear walked 
the Archbishop in purple vestments convers- 
ing with the President clad in our American 
official habit. But it was the leader of the 
procession whose office attracted my atten- 
tion. A tall pale- faced young priest was 
bearing, solemnly and with important air, 
a great silver salver, and on it—not some 
venerated ecclesiastical symbol, not the gild- 
ed emblem of kingly majesty and preroga- 
tive, nor even the martial insignia of a vice- 
roy, but the plain, unadorned, somewhat 
ruffled, tall, black silk hat of the President 
of the republic. Democracy must have its 
crown, and the Church had found it in the 
conventional, serviceable, every-day covering 
of a citizen. 
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JACKSONVILLE™, ATLANIIC BEACH 


THE PONCE DE LEON. ST AUGUSTINE, 


ORMUND*ON ¢ THE*HALIPAX OKMOND 


THE ROYAL POINCIANA, 


PALM KEACH 


. AUGUSTINE 


The Principal 


Florida Fast Coast 


Winter Resorts 


of America are 


St. Augustine 
Ormond 
Palm Beach 


Miami in Florida 


Bahama 
e Islands 


The Hotels at these Points will be Operated 


during the Season of 


1904 as follows 


Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 


New York Office, 221 Fifth Avenue, The Old Brunswick Hotel Building. 


Ponce de Leon 
ST. AUGUSTINE. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. ROBERT MuRRAY. 
Opens Tuesday, January 12, 1904. 
Closes Tuesday, April 12, 1904. 

Alcazar 
ST. AUGUSTINE. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Jos. P. GREAVES. 
Opens Wednesday, bn me 25, 
1903. Closes Saturday, April 30, 
1904. 

Ormond 
ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX. 
Under the nengumecnt of MEssRs. 
ANDERSON & PRICE. Opens Mon- 
oy, Commas + 1904. Closes Mon- 
day, April 1 1904. 

Royal Poinciane. 

PALM _BEACH-ON -LAKE- 

WORTH. Under the management 
of Mr. FrepStexrry. Opens Thurs- 

day, December 17, 1903. Closes 
Saturday, April 9, 1904. 

After February 1 will be operated 
= both American and European 
plans. 


The Breakers 


PALM - BEACH - BY - THE- 
SEA. Under the management of 
Mr. FREDSTERRY. Opens Mon- 
day, February 1, 1904. Closes 
Saturday, April 5, 1904. 


The Royal Palm 


MIAMI. Under the manage- 
ment of Mr. H. W. MERRILL. 
Opens Monday, January 11, 
_— Closes Monday, April 4, 


The Colonial 


NASSAU, N. P. (Bahama Isl- 
ands). Under the management of 
Mr.H.E. Bemis. Opens Thurs- 
day, December 24, 1908. Closes 
Saturday, April 2, 1904. 


The Royal Victoria 


NASSAU, N. P. (Bahama Isl- 
one Under the Management of 
Mr E,. Bemis. Announce- 
ment wail appear later. 


Through Pullman trains operated from New York 
and the East and from Chicago and the West to St. 
Augustine, the fashionable winter rendezvous, at 





THE BREAKERS PALM BEACH 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


mut are fe 


2 bine eh BP ipons 
ciara 17 , sit | 


which point Sleeping and Parlor Car lines centralize. 


)PALM BEACH 


Time from vou iss ——s es - Augustine, 3 hours 50 minutes 


joules 
Washington 


Cleveland 
Louisville 
Cineinnati 


hours 17 minutes 
21 hours 5 minutes 
18 hours 50 minutes 
32 hours 5 minutes 
32 hours 40 minutes 
31 hours 53 minutes 
32 hours 40 minutes 
25 hours 50 minutes 
24 hours 


Through Sleeping Cars without change from above cities to St. 
Augustine during the Winter Tourist Season. For list of other 
hotels on the East Coast of Florida and their charges, illustrated 
pamphlets and other information, address 


J. R. PARROTT, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. 


J. P. BECKWITH 
Traffic Manager. 


J. D. RAHNER, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


General Offices, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 














Sweeter than the 
flowers is 


Foscarind am 


ED.PINAUD’S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME, “FOSCARINA” 
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Science has imprisoned a world of 


perfume. Presented inan Original 
Glass Bottle. 


7 oz. bottle, 
2 oz. bottle, 


$1.65 
$3.25 


5 oz. bottle, $7.50 
72 oz. bottle, $15.00 


Ed. Pinaud’s American 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING, 


one drop of ED. PINAUD’S ‘‘ FOSCARINA’’ 


The quality justifies the price. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Or, if not obtainable of your dealer, write to 





sweetness in 







Baccarat Cut 






7 16, bottle, $20.00 






Offices, 
New York. 











GREME YVETTE 
“CORDIAL” | 


Makes a most Delicious 
flavor for Sorbet 


It has been used this season 
on some of the principal banquet 
menus at 


The Waldorf-Astoria 


Can be served in a great variety 
of ways when you desire some- 
thing delicate and new. 

Try it in your after dinner cof- 
fee or frappé, you will be de- 
lighted. 


For Sale by all leading Grocers 





THE SHEFFIELD CO., N. Y. 


Hartman, Goldsmith & Co., Agents,.57 Warren Street, New York 





Mother and Father 


y 
ROY ROLFE GILSON 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 
Roy Rolfe Gilson first published 
these Harper's 
Magazine, where they had instant 
popularity. They are here pre- 
sented as an artistic book, exqui- 
sitely illustrated by Alice Barber 
The tender nature of 
the tales and the richness and 
beauty of the work make the 
appropriate | 


two stories in 


Stephens. 


volume a_ rarely 
Christmas gift. 

Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, Marginal Dec- | 
orations in two colors, Uncut Edges, $1.25 
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*U. S. FAST MAIL ROUTE” 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


TO ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 


SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, 
FLORIDA, CALIFORNIA, CUBA, 
MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA 





Some Prominent Resorts are St. Augustine, Palm | 


Beach, Miami, Jacksonville, Tampa, Port ‘Tampa, Bruns- 
wick, Savannah, ‘Thomasville, Charleston, Columbia, 
Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, Camden, Summerville, Ashe- 
ville, Hot Springs. 
“The Land of the Sky” and “Sapphire Country” 
PULLMAN, DRAWING AND STATE 
ROOM SLEEPING CARS; DINING, 
LIBRARY and OBSERVATION CARS 
of the HIGHEST STANDARD 


THE ROUTE OF THE 
New York and Florida Express 
Washington & Southwestern Limited 
& Sunset Limited 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES 
and SAN FRANCISCO, 


The Southern’s Palm Limited 


Write for Descriptive Matter 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 271 and 1185 Broadway 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, - Eastern Passenger Agent 
V. A. TURK, : - - Passenger Traffic Manager 
Ss. H. HARDWICK, - - General Passenger Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. —_ 





HAVE YOU READ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PICTURES OF 
MR. SOTHERN AND HIS COMPANY 


THE PROUD PRINCE 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
Author of “If | Were King” 


A novel daring in its plot and daring in its situations. 


A dramatization of this book, now 


being produced by Mr. E. H. Sothern, has aroused the talk of the entire country. 
Every one is sure to discuss it—every one must read it. 
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A Venerable Institution 


Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet, who is 
at present in America delivering a course 
of lectures, is intensely opposed to what he 
considers the “ old-fogy” traditions of the 
University at Dublin. During a recent visit 
to Yale, Mr. Yeats was asked by one of the 
instructors if he knew the age of a certain 
venerable professor at the Dublin institution. 

“No,” responded the poet: “I don’t know 
precisely that; but I have heard that the 
combined age of all the professors at the 
Dublin University is one million, five hun- 
dred thousand years.” 





Testing the Strength of Timbers 


Timser tests which shall determine the 
strength of the principal American timbers 
used for construction purposes are now in 
progress under the direction of the Bureau 
of Forestry, and are for the benefit of lum- 
bermen, construction engineers, and scientific 
men who are interested in the strength of dif- 
ferent wood fibres. The Bureau of Forestry 
plans from the results of its tests to make 
tables of the strength of different American 
woods to which the engineer may refer when 
he wishes to know what timbers to use for 
certain purposes. The tests will be in cross 
bending and breaking, compression with and 
against the grain, and shearing. No com- 
plete and satisfactory series of tests on large 
sticks of timber has ever been made in this 
country. 

The chief timbers now being tested are the 
Southern pines and the red fir of the Pacific 
coast. In the laboratories at Washington 
tests are now in progress on loblolly pine 
sticks seventeen feet long and eight by -1r- 
teen, eight by eight, and eight by four inches. 
Special attention is given to the effects of 
moisture on the strength of wood. In the 
case of loblolly pine which has grown rapid- 
ly, the strength was found to decrease fifty 
to sixty per cent. after the dry wood had 
been soaked several days in water. 


Tse cstna, 

























A Spy in Cracow 
By Spenser Wilkinson 


Tue year 1887 began amid rumors of war 
on the European continent. General Bou- 
langer was building huts for large bodies 
of troops at various points near the Ger- 
man frontier. The relations between Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia were hard strained 
in consequence of the treatment by Russia 
of the young principality of Bulgaria and 
the Russian kidnapping of the heroic Prince 
Alexander. The German government was in- 
creasing the peace strength of its army by 
50,000 men, and on the refusal of the Reichs- 
tag to pass the bill for a septennate, dis- 
solved that body in the middle of Jan- 
uary. 

I was at that time under contract with the 
editor of the Manchester Guardian, in case 
of a continental war, to accompany one of 
the armies as special correspondent, and it 
was arranged that I should make a short 
tour abroad in order to prepare for the trans- 
mission of news in case of war, and to find 
out if possible the true state of affairs. I 
left Manchester in the second half of Feb- 
ruary, and travelled by Paris to Strasburg, 
getting on the way a glimpse of General 
Boulanger’s famous huts. At Strasburg I 
made the acquaintance of the governor, Gen- 
eral von Verdy du Vernois, the great mili- 
tary writer and teacher, who kindly arranged 
for me to visit under the happiest auspices 
the battle-field of Wirth. Thence I made my 
way by Cologne, where there was newspa- 
per business to transact, to Berlin, and in 
a stay of some days at the German capital 
I renewed and extended my acquaintances 
in the Prussian army, and paid several visits 
to the great general staff. I had just 
translated and carried with me the proofs 
of some German exercises in strategy and 
tactics, and the head of the Cartographic 
Department very kindly promised to supply 
me, for the English edition, with original 
copies of a sheet of the Prussian staff 
map. 

My next destination being Vienna, I had 
reasons for preferring the route through Si- 
lesia to the shorter route through Prague. 
There were in Silesia places of much in- 
terest to the student of military history, 
and, moreover, there was a point of first- 
rate present importance which, by making a 
short excursion into Galicia, | hoped to be 
able to settle. I had heard in London the 
statement, made by a well-known war cor- 
respondent, that the Austrians were heavi- 
ly fortifying the ancient city of Cracow, a 
place of great strategical importance. If 
this report were false I might be mistaken 
in my view that the relations between Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia were extremely 
strained; if it were founded on fact my view 
would be confirmed. To visit a great frontier 
fortress in time of preparations for war is, 
of course, to run certain risks. I had no in- 
tention of getting into trouble, and there- 
fore took the precaution, while in Berlin, of 
studying the Austrian civil and military 
codes in order to ascertain what constitutes 
espionage. J found that in Austria-Hungary 
the characteristic mark of a spy is the se- 
crecy of his acts and movements. 

After a tiring journey I reached Cracow 
at nine in the morning on Monday, March 7, 
intending to go on to Vienna by the night 
express which leaves Cracow about 10 P.M. 
So I left my portmanteau in charge of a 
porter at the station and walked into the 
town, armed with nothing but a field-glass 
and a Baedeker. My plan was to look at 
the principal sights mentioned in Baedeker, 
for [ was sure that in that way I should 
incidentally gather all the military informa- 
tion I wanted. I went to the best hotel and 
had breakfast, ordered a carriage, and while 
it was getting ready went to a book-shop 
and bought the government map of Cracow 
and its environs. The driver was a Pole 
who understood no German, so I put on the 
box beside him the commissionaire of the 
hotel, who spoke German, and having picked 
out the first sight in Baedeker, gave the 
word, “To the Mound of Kosciusko.” We 
drove through the town, which was full 
of soldiers, a party of whom were making a 
military bridge over the Vistula, out to 
the westward, and up a gently rising 
hill. 

A mile and a half from the town we were 
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California 


Tens of thousands are going to California for 
their Winter vacations. Are you? 

If you once know the charm of California’s cli- 
mate and scenery you will want to go again. 
That is the experience of others. 

The trip can be made quickly, comfortably, 
and at slight expense by the through train ser- 
vice of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Union Pacific Line. The Overland Limited via 
this line takes you from Chicago to California in 
less than three days. 

Any of these representatives will gladly assist 


you in planning your California trip. Booklet 
free. 
369 Washington Street BOSTON 381 Broadway . NEW YORK 


. BUFFALO 402 East Water St. MILWAUKEE 
. . CHICAGO 818 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 
12 Carew Bldg. . . .CINCINNATI Room D, Park Bldg., PITTSBURG 
217 Williamson Bldg., CLEVELAND = 365 Robert Street t+ ST. PAUL 
32 Campus Martius . DETROIT 8 King St., East, TORONTO, CAN. 


200 Ellicott Square 
95 Adams Street 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 











financial | 





Tue Aupir Company oF New YorkK 


Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 


Philadelphia, 
Arcade Building, 
15th and Market Sts. 


THOMAS I.. GREENE 


Avucust BELMONT, es: : ENE, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


Acting President 


for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Chicago, 
N. Y. Life Building, 
La Salle and Monroe Sts, 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Winter Excursion 


Route Book. 


In pursuance of its annual custom, the Passenger 





Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has just issued an attractive and comprehensive book 
descriptive of the leading Winter resorts of the East 
and South, and giving the rates and various routes and 
combinations of routes of travel. Like all the publi- 
cations of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this 
“Winter Excursion Book” is a model of typographical 
and pictorial work. It is bound in a handsome and 
artistic cover in colors, and contains much valuable 
information for Winter tourists and travelers in gen- 
eral. It can be had free of charge at the principal 
ticket offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
or will be sent postpaid upon application to Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 








YOUR XMAS DINNER 


will be far more enjoyable if you use this delightful Rel 
ish. Indispensable on the table and in the kitchen. For 
SOUPS, ROASTS, SALADS, OYSTERS, CLAMS 
FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, Ete. ; 
Imparts delicious flavor; insures good digestion. 
THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 
Used in leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants for 
nearly half a century. AT ALI. DEALERS. 
PREE—write for ‘‘ Tabasco Book *"—new 
and unique recipes. 


MCcILHENNY’S TABASCO 





NEW IBERIA, LA 





THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR » 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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Our Columbia Electric Broughams, Hansoms, Landaus, Lan- 
daulets, Coupes, Opera Busses and:Victoria-Phaetons’ follow the very 
latest ‘designs approved by the most critical and discriminating class 
of vehicleyusers in New-York and other large cities. They also embody the 
most recent-Columbia improvements in driving® mechanisin and battery, installation. 

tn ew bookletswill be-sent you on request; also catalogue of 20 sty /les 
of Columbia electric and gasolene*vehi¢les. 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Member Association of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 134-136-138 W. 89th St. 

Opposite Metropolitan Opera House. 
BOSTON, 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 

CHICAGO, 1413 Miehigan Ave. 

















CHARMING BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLK 


Two--Prisoners Thomas Nelson Page 


Author of Gordon Keith, A Captured Santa Claus, etc. Molly is a little poor girl who is so 
lamné-she has to stayin bed. She is one prisoner. Then there is a birdin a cage. He is 
the*other prisoner. .‘ Phen there.is-a‘fat puppy which belongs to a, rich little girl on the 
hill. And*thée puppy heljis to”set ‘the two-prisoners free. It is all very interesting indeed. 
Five dainty full-page drawings by Virginia Keep, in colors. (Imprint of R. H. Russell.) 
Ornamented cloth. $1.00 


Orchard-land Robeft W. Chambers 


Author of Outdoorland, etc. You ought to know about the little animals that work and 
play all around you. Chipmunks and birds and caterpillars live very interesting lives, 
and this book has stories about them that will teach you strange and interesting and funny 
things. Companion volume to Outdoorland. Illustrated with seven full-page pictures in 
color by Reginald Birch, the illustrator of Little Lord Fauntleroy, and many marginal 
drawings. Richly ornamented cloth cover (postage extra). $1.50 net 





Maisie and Her Dog Snip in Fairyland Bennet Musson 
Maisie is a poor girl who lives in the woods. She and her little dog visit fairyland and have 
the finest times that were ever heard of. She and the fairies become great friends, and 
if you don’t know about them this story will tell you. It is full of funny animals and 
funny happenings, and is very exciting. Illustrated in tint by F. Y. Cory. Square octavo, 
ornamented cloth (postage eXtra). $1.30 net 


The Storiés::of Peter and Ellen Gertrude Smith 
Author of The Roggic awd Réggic “Stories, The Lovable Tales of Faney and Fosey and Foe. 
These stories tellAall about the joltiest, happiest little brother and sister you ever knew. 
They have a pet pony and a monkey all their own, and make mud-pies, and they know 
all about fairies and such things. You ought to get acquainted with them. Companion 
volume to The Lovable .Tales ‘of Faney and Fosey and Foe. Illustrated with sixteen full 
pages in color. Square octavo, richly ornamented cloth (postage extra). $1.30 net 


Li’] Verses for Li’l Fellers George V. Hobart 


Some of the funniest verses and fiinhiest pictures for little folks that you ever saw. You 
can learn. the: verses by heart. Frontispikce i in full color. Illustrated with eight full-page 
pictures. in- four colors-and eight *fill-page-pictures in half-tone by M. H. Squire and E. 
Mars. “Quarts; ornamented cloth apie extra). $1.40 net 


Six Giants and » Griffin ° Birdsall Otis Edey 


These are short stories with tetkresting pictures all about strange fairyland people. Illus- 
trated with eight full-page drawings in half-tone by Beatrice Baxter Ruyl. Quarto, 
ornamented red cloth (postage extra). $1.25 net 
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the river, and, to my surprise, at the en- 
trance to a. great détached fort. _ Here was 
the notice that,“ Visitors. are admitted to 
the Monument of Kosciusko”’ The eommis- 
sionaire led me into -the fort, arid: we’ a8- 
cended a high conical- moutid, froin the top 
of which there was a bird’s-eye view. of the 
city and the ‘surrounding country. ‘Cracow 
is an exceedingly picturesque town, full’ of 
quaint’ churches and’ old’ buildings, 80 that 
the’ view would’ have delighted an Artist, 
especially as the sun Jit. up the broad’ band 
of the Vistula, and theré was‘a slight’ haze 
on the rolling hills° which to north-’and 


south bounded the prospect. ‘Fo “me” the 


view revealéd in a moment’ all that i wanted 
to know. 

The fort which enclosed. the mound: was 
one of an inner ring of detachéd forts, 
and beyond was a series of larger’ works 
placed at distances of. five or six ‘niiles 
from the town itself. ‘Most*of these ‘works 
could be seen from our méurd, and, still 


more interesting,. we could ‘see ‘thousands * 


of. people at work on a line of intretichments 
by which the forts nearest to the town were 
being joined together so as €6 form a-con- 
tiriuous defence. On the great north road a 
large new fort was unde ‘construction. Evy- 
erything pointed to a great effort to have 
the place ready to meet an attack within 
as short a time as possible. My companion 
was -voluble about these works and the prepa- 
rations, but I tried to suppress ‘him, and 
merely asked,- pointing to the great north 
road, ‘“* Where does that road go to?” 

“To Russia,” he answered. 

* How far is it?” 

“Seven miles from Cracow.” 

“Then tell the driver to go back through 
the town and drive along that road till he 
comes to the frontier.” I was determined to 
have a look at’ Russia, if only a peep actoss 
the frontier line. 

Our route ‘took us‘ through ‘a’ number of 
works: in course of constructidn, and the 
first. infipression fat Austria “was arming in 
haste and in all seriousness was fully con- 
firmed. About six miles from the town we 
passed a customs post, where the officer came 
out, stopped us, and asked’ me’ Where I was 
going. I said, “ To the frontier, and back,” 
and he asked me not to biy tobacco from 
the Russians and not to allow my man to do 
so, as there was a_ good deal of smug- 
gling. 

I promised, and we went on. Half a mile 
farther we came to the frontier, in the shape 
of a toll-bar with a Russian sentry behind 
it, and, beyond, a Russian inn with a crowd 
of peasants. I could not understand or make 
myself inteliigible to the sentry, and after 
a few minutes I drove back to the town. 
Then I dismissed the carriage and went to 
see the sights: the cathedral with the tombs 
of the kings; the great bell in the tower; 
the university; the famous Cloth Hall; the 
Jewish quarter; and the stone bridge over the 
Vistula. I bought some photographs and a 
second copy of the map, dined, and went to 
the theatre, where I saw the first two acts 
of a Polish play. 

About nine I went back to the hotel and 
asked for my bill, which was brought by 
the landlord, a Frenchman. Finding me 
alone, he shut the door, and then offered 
to do me a service if I would promise not 
to betray him. He seemed much agitated, 
and I promised to keep his secret. 

“The police have been here to look for 
you,” he said. 

I told him not to distress himself; the 
police would not hurt me. What did they 
take me for? 

“They believe you are a Prussian spy.” 

“Don’t you mean Russian?” I said. 

No, he was quite sure it was Prussian. 
He evidently thought me in real danger, so 
I did my best to reassure him, promised not 
to give him away, and, while waiting for a 
cab, wrote on a visiting-card, “ Captain, 
20th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers ” and Man- 
chester Guardian. I drove to the station, 
and as the booking-office was not yet open. 
sat down in the large refreshment-room, 
which was full of people, ordered some wine, 
and lit a cigar. When I had been sitting 
about five minutes, two young men of a bet- 
ter type than most in the room, dressed in 
fur coats, came in together. They glanced 
round*the room and came up to me, and 


at the top of the hill, about 300 feet above 
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CLUB COCKTAILS are standard; they are not an experiment. && 


F They have been on the market for years, and every large grocer BAX: i 
or general wine merchant knows them and has them for sale. 6. 


Seven kinds: 
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CHRISTMAS GRBBII NG Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, ° eo 

Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 

- They are the original bottled Cocktails. Years of experience have \ 

is offered with a CLUB COCKTAIL. With CLUB COCKTAILS at made them the perfect Cocktails that they are. Do not be lured . 
hand one is prepared to start the Christmas dinner with a proper into buying some imitation. The original of anything is good 


spirit. A case to your old friend will be much appreciated. Send enough: When others are offered, it is for the purpose of larger 


them in time, so that he will be sure to have them for his = 
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A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 
By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best 
years of his life to the preparation of his great work, “ A History 
of the American People,” from the earliest times to the accession of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the great- 
est historical writer of the present time, and is written in that delight- 
fully flowing style which translates historical facts into the romance 
of a nation. It is printed from new type specially cast in 1902. 

In the matter of illustration, every field of human activity has 
been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, 
maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone 
tell their wonderful story of the finding of the continent and the 
birth and growth of what is the United States of America. There 
is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in 
India tint and black. 

It is acurious fact that there was not a single complete narra- 
tive history of the United States in existence until now. Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson’s is the first. 

It is bound in dark-blue vellum cloth, leather stamped, lettered 
with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five 
volumes, and the price is $25.00. 
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California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
Bias iss Sepsis Ls etes weet laps ese iese 
The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 


and San Francisco. Visit Grand Canyon of 
Anizona en route. Seas see tsp 
Our illustratea booklets, mailed free, will help 
you rightly plan a California tour. ess 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. .. .. 
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Drink to the American 
woman and her supremacy! 

Toast her in that other pro- 
duct of American supremacy, 


COOKS 


the champagne we are proud of. 
Try this Christmas Punch 


For every quart use four pieces cut-loaf sugar; one 
large cube of ice; sliced oranges and pineapples ; afew 
cherries; one pony Cognac, one pony Curacoa, one pony 
Apricotine. Add one split carbonated water and one quart 
Cook’s Imperial, just before serving. 
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No roads too rough or uneven for the Oldsmobile. Its strong construction 
and simple mechanism are built to undergo the most severe usage. Its 
easy, cushioned frame affords perfect comfort to its occupants at all times. 


For stormy weather, the Oldsmobile can be fitted with a waterproof top and apron that provides 
perfe@t protection for the occupants and the operating lever. 


Selling agencies in all large cities, or write for full information to Dept.48 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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one of them, lifting his cap, said politely 
in German, “The Commissary of Police 
would like to speak to you.” 

I said: “Certainly. Where is he? Will 
he come here, or shall I go to him?” 

“Will you be good enough to come with 
us?” 

So I rose and followed him, while the 
other young man carried my rug and hand 
luggage. The people in the refreshment-room 
seemed to take a sudden interest in me as 
we crossed to the door. We went through 
one or two corridors, and then my con- 
ductor opened a door leading out of the main 
entrance-hall. I found myself in a small, 
mean-looking room, with whitewashed walls 
and a bare floor, two or three chairs, and a 
desk. In the middle three common-looking 
men in plain clothes were engaged in an 
animated conversation. They took no notice 
of our entrance, and I felt that I was hardly 
being treated with proper respect. So J 
stood still, and said in German in a tone 
which I meant to be heard: “ Good evening, 
gentlemen! I am told the Commissary of 
Police wishes to speak to me. Where is the 
Commissary of Police?” The men seemed 
surprised by this assertion of my expecta- 
tion of civil treatment. They dropped their 
conversation, and one of them, turning 
round, said, 

“T am the Commissary of Police.” 

So I said, “What can I do to oblige 
you?” 

He seemed a little taken aback by my 
question, and said, 

“Who are you, and what is the purpose 
of your visit to Cracow?” 

I produced the visiting-card on which I 
had written, told him I was a member of 
the editorial staff of the Manchester Guard- 
ian, and also a captain in her Britannic 
Majesty’s Volunteer Service. As to why I 
was in Cracow, I was surprised at his ask- 
ing the question, seeing that the town was 
so picturesque, and so replete with historic 
interest. However, as I had no secrets, I 
would tell him my specific reason for visiting 
the town. I had heard in London that the 
Austrian government was making extraor- 
dinary efforts to fortify the place. My 
strong sympathies with Austria made me 
wish it should be true, but I was doubtful, 
and as I had to go from Berlin to Vienna, 
I thought the simplest thing was to make a 
little excursion from the direct route and 
see for myself. I was delighted to find that 
my London information was correct, and 
congratulated the Austrian government. 
This statement seemed to have the effect of 
a bombshell. The three men were speechless 
with astonishment, and looked at one another 
with the air of men who had caught a 
murderer red-handed. At last the Com- 
missary recovered his self - possession, and 
said, 

“Have you no luggage?” 

“ My luggage,” I said, “is in charge of 
porter No. 10. As I only came this morning. 
and propose to go to Vienna by the ten 
o’clock train, I had no use for it in the 
town.” 

The Commissary thought I should not be 
able to go by the train, and sent out a man 
for my things. Then he asked me to take 
a seat, and I produced my passport duly 
visé, which made no impression on him. 
Any one, he said, could have a passport. 
Then I produced a letter of introduction 
from the British ambassador at Berlin 
to the British ambassador at Vienna. He 
said, 

“That is a sealed document which I have 
no authority to open.” 

I opened it and handed him the letter. 

“This is in English, which I don’t under- 
stand.” 

I translated it into German, but he was 
not satisfied. I then said, 

“ Are you really not going to let me go 
by this train?” 

No, that was out of the question. 

“Then I should like to telegraph to my 
father, to my editor, and to the British em- 
bassy at Vienna.” 

No, that could not be permitted. I could 
communicate with no one until I had been 
before the court. 

“Then please take me before the court.” 

No, that could only be in about a fort- 
night. 

“ What am I charged with? What do you 
take me to be?” 

















That, too, could not be told me until I 
came before the court. I said I thought this 
was a slow way of doing business, and must 
be very inconvenient, and would cause me to 
lose a good deal of time. Whereupon he 
replied that it was a very serious matter; 
that I ought to realize that I was in a grave 
predicament, and should probably be exe- 
cuted. I replied that it was hardly kind of 
him to make fun of me in that way; how 
much such a statement might distress me if 
I were silly enough to believe it. However, 
I continued, it was no doubt his duty to 
make investigations, and I should be happy 
to give him all the help I could. . I should 
not dream of taking offence at an officer 
who was conscientiously doing his duty. 
Thereupon he became polite, and there was 
a perceptible change of expression among 
the other men. Just then my portmanteau 
was brought in, and the Commissary said, 
apologetically, 

“T am afraid it will be our duty to search 
your luggage and your person.” 

“ Certainly,” 1 replied, and emptying my 
pockets on to the desk, offered to strip if 
he wanted. 

“No, thank you; that is enough.” 

And he took my letters and my money, re- 
turning me a few florins which he said I 
should require for my board in prison. 
Meanwhile my portmanteau was opened and 
all the papers taken. The man who searched 
the portmanteau began throwing my things 
back into it pellmell, so I said sharply to 
him, 
“ That’s not the way to pack a gentleman’s 
clothes!” 

Whereupon the Commissary turned wrath- 
fully upon him, and the bag was packed with 
great neatness. At this moment a happy 
thought struck me, and I said to the Com- 
missary, 

“JT am sure you have no personal quarrel 
with me, and wish to do your duty without 
causing me more inconvenience than neces- 
sary.” 

“ Most certainly,” he replied. 

“T have been travelling for some three 
weeks, and, as you see from the contents of 
my bag, am getting to the end of my clean 
linen. Will you kindly have my things sent 
to the wash? You have my money and 
can pay, and then when you have done 
with me I shall have some clean shirts for 
Vienna.” 

The Commissary gravely considered for a 
time, and then said, No, he was sorry, but 
he couldn’t allow it. I told him I thought 
him very unkind, and shrugged my shoul- 
ders. 

Now began an examination of the papers 
from my bag; and, to tell the truth, my 
heart sank within me as the Commissary 
took up a handful of visiting-cards and 
said, “What are these?” There was the 
card of Count Waldersee, chief of the staff 
of the Prussian Army; that of General von 
Verdy, and those of at least a dozen other 
Prussian officers. The landlord had said I 
was a Prussian spy, and here was evidence 
of recent relations with Prussian Generals. 
I explained that I had visited these gentle- 
men, and had received their return visits or 
their cards. But there was worse to come, 
in the shape of a letter from the topograph- 
ical department of the Berlin staff. 

“What is this, and what have you to do 
with the Prussian staff?” 

I, produced from among the papers the 
proof of my pamphlet, and explained that 
the letter was a reply to my request for cer- 
tain maps to illustrate the pamphlet. Next 
appeared the maps of Cracow which I had 
hought. The Commissary scanned one of 
them closely. 

“ Why,” he said, “here you have actually 
been drawing our forts on the map!” 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “the Austrian gov- 
ernment has kindly printed on the map 
the forts which existed when it was made; 
the new ones are not on it, and I have 
made no mark whatever on the map.” I 
opened the second copy to show that this 
was the case. 

“Why did you buy a second?” 

“ Because the first was torn in the wind 
when I was driving.” The papers were 
then all sealed up, and the Commissary, 
now grown most polite and almost friendly, 
said: “I must sik you to accompany me to 
another place where we can take written 
depositions.” 
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These popular music 
boxes make ideal 





Christmas Presents 


Prices range from $7.50 
to $150.00. Tunes from 
20. up. 

For tone quality, dura- 
bility and brilliancy of ex- 
ecution they have no equal. 

Sold by leading music- 
box dealers. 

Write for catalogue and 
list of tunes. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX CO. 
43 Union Square 
New York 
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MAIDS OF 
PARADISE 


Robert W. Chambers possesses, more 
than any other American novelist, the 
feeling and quality of romance. The 
present tale carries the reader into 
the heart of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Boston Hera/d writes that “Mr. 
Chambers is a superb master of his 
art as a story-teller of romantic fic- 
tion.” Another Boston paper calls 
this romance “a wide-awake book, 
with plenty of dash and crash in it 
and many tender passages.” Indeed, 
this charming story is, to quote the 
Philadelphia orth American, “the 
foremost of modern romances.” 


Ilfustrated by Castaigne. $1.50 
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Christmas 
Cheer 


Cheer and comfort warm 
the hearthstone, health and 
happiness beam like sun- 
shine at this festal season, 
the merriest of the year. 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


Pure, Ripe, Mellow 
plays its part with host 
and guest in dispensing 
gracious hospitality. 





Wm. LaANAHAN & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
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I said I should be charmed, so he led 
the way, and at the front door of the sta- 
tion was a brougham, into which he showed 
me, and we drove off into the darkness. In 
a few minutes we were, I suppose, in the 
citadel; a door was opened, and the Commis- 
sary led the way through a few corridors 
to a small room, warmed by a stove, with a 
second room beyond it, and with a writing- 
desk by the window. Here appeared di- 
rectly the Commissary’s companions from 
the station, and a new man, the secretary 
or clerk. It must have been half past ten, 
and the Commissary sent out for his sup- 
per. I asked to be allowed, at the same 
time, to send for beer and cigars, and this 
was granted. The clerk sat down at the 
desk; the Commissary began to ask me 
questions and to dictate to the clerk, who 
wrote in longhand, what he was to put 
down in the “ protocol.” It would be neces- 
sary for me to give in detail a full ac- 
count of my movements and doings from the 
time I left home until the moment of my 
arrest. I explained that that would be a 
long business; that it was getting late, 
which, though I, as a journalist, was accus- 
tomed to it, would be very tiresome for 
them. Wouldn’t they prefer to go to bed 
and take the protocol in the morning, see- 
ing that there was to be a whole fort- 
night before I should come before the 
court? 

The Commissary explained that the law 
required the protocol to be taken at once, 
and completed at one sitting without inter- 
ruption. I expressed my regret that he and 
the rest of them should thus be committed 
to an all-night sitting. When he was dic- 
tating what purported to be my answer to 
his second question, he altered what I had 
said in such a way that the answer as he 
dictated it would have been an admission 
that I was a spy. This was serious. If 
that were written down I might a few days 
later be taken out and shot without any one 
who knew me being the wiser. In such 
moments the mind works quickly. After 
all, the Commissary and I were not alone; 
there were three others present besides the 
clerk, and I was sure that I had secured 
their faith in my innocence, or at least 
their sympathy. I interrupted the Com- 
missary. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “one moment’s 
interruption. I see you have been trained 
as a lawyer. I, too, am a lawyer ‘by train- 
ing, being an English barrister, and have 
the honor of being your colleague.” He 
was pleased, and bowed. 

“T am sure,” I said, “ that you would not 
willingly do me any wrong, or put me in a 
worse position than that in which for the 
moment I happen to be.” 

He protested that he was anxious to be 
fair. I assured him that I believed so, 
but was afraid that he might unintention- 
ally do me harm. 

“My words in answer to your question 
were these,” and I repeated my own answer. 
“Tf the clerk writes down the other words,” 
and I repeated the words he had dictated, 
“the court might form a very different 
idea of me from that conveyed by my own 
words.” I pointed out the exact difference 
between the two sentences, and, as it was 
then quite obvious to all present, the Com- 
missary said, “ Yes, you are quite right. I 
am much obliged to you,” and told the 
clerk to write down my words. That was 
the crisis; upon that I knew I was safe, 
so I suggested that as I understood that 
what was required was a full account of my 
doings since I left home, the simplest plan 
would be for me to dictate it straightaway 
te the clerk. 

“You might kindly interrupt me,” I add- 
ed, “if I give -needless detail, and I 
should be grateful if you would correct my 
German whenever that may be necessary.” 

The Commissary agreed. As I began to 
dictate, the humor of the situation began 
to predominate in my mind. I was accus- 
tomed to write or dictate from midnight to 
the small hours; I had had a fair dinner, 
had a bundle of cigars and a seidel of beer. 
The other men were evidently not night- 
birds; they were beginning to yawn al- 
ready, and dictating is to the listeners a 
sleepy business. Why should I hurry to 
let them go to bed? So I kept the story 
going with plenty of detail. Midnight 
came,and I was only at Strasburg; one of 
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the men dropped off to sleep. One o’clock, 
and I was not yet at Berlin. I appealed to 
the Commissary to let the rest wait till 
morning; I was afraid he would have a 
headache from these late hours. But no. 
Duty and the law bound him. We must go 
on. By two o’clock, when I reached Cracow, 
the Commissary had a real headache; I 
again expressed my sympathy. But there 
was still my day in Cracow to describe. It 
was nearly three when I finished the story 
with my arrest. As the clerk wrote the 
last words the Commissary exclaimed, 
“Thank God, we’ve finished at last!” 

“Not so fast,” [ said. “Now my turn 
begins.” 

“Your turn! What do you mean?” 

“Let him now write ‘I ask to be set at 
liberty at once, as I have offended against 
no law and no regulation of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy; and in case the au- 
thorities wish to continue their investiga- 
tions, I demand that I may be treated as 
becomes my rank.’  (‘ Standesgemiisz be- 
handelt zu werden.’)” The Commissary 
consented to this being added to the proto- 
col, which we both signed. The Commis- 
sary then said I might go to bed, and as 
the inner room had been fitted out as a bed- 
room during the early part of the dictation, 
I said “ Good-night ” to every one, express- 
ing my regret for the late hour to which 
they had been kept up. They were by this 
time all very friendly, and said *‘ Sleep 
well!” The door was locked and a sentry 
posted outside. I went to bed and slept the 
sleep of the just. About eight I was awak- 
ened by one of the subordinates of the pre- 
vious evening, who offered to bring me coffee 
and rolls if I would provide the money. I 
gave him sixpence, and by the time I was 
dressed he brought me the coffee and fresh 
rolls, and fourpence halfpenny change. It 
was evident that one might live well and 
cheaply in prison. About nine my Com- 
missary appeared, looking much the worse 
for wear, but most amiable. I condoled 
with him on his fatigue, which he frankly 
admitted; he hoped I had been comfortable, 
and said: 

“The authorities accede to your request 
to be treated as becomes your rank, and you 
are at liberty to go where you like until two 
o’clock, if you will give your word to come 
back here at that time.” 

I replied, “I think not. You publicly ar- 
rested me last night, no doubt as a spy, 
though you won't tell me on what ground. 
All the Cracow papers this morning will an- 
nounce that you have caught a spy. Now 
you want to turn me out on the mob. That 
doesn’t suit me. You will have to take 
care of me yourselves till you have quite 
done with me.” 

“Well.” said he, “will you do me the 
honor to breakfast with me at my house? 
I have been given a holiday to-day in con- 
sideration of my night work.” 

Of course I accepted the invitation, and 
we walked off the best of friends. The 
Commissary improved on acquaintance. He 
was a man of some education, had plenty to 
say about life in Galicia, and was anxious 
to learn a little about England. After 
breakfast he suggested that we should stroll 
through the town, and he would show me 
some places of interest. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
I did Cracow pretty well yesterday? You 
have had it all down in the protocol.” 

“For a stranger you did pretty well. But 
don’t vou think that the police authorities 
can show you a little more?” 

He did show me a good deal that is not 
in Baedeker, and in particular what the 
municipality was doing by way of bringing 
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country producers into easy contact with 
town customers. About one o’clock we were 
in the arcade of the Cloth Hall, and he took 
me to a restaurant for lunch. 

“Well,” I said, as we sat down, “I sup- 
pose you are satisfied now that you've 
caught the wrong man?” 

“The fact is,” he said, “we have never 
had an Englishman before. I have read of 
the Englishman’s calmness, but I had no 
idea what it was like till now. I have never 
seen any one arrested behave as you did.” 

“What is the normal behavior in the 
circumstances ?” 


“The usual thing is to become very ex- 


cited and obstreperous; to make violent pro- 

testations of innocence, especially if the 

man is innocent, and very often to make a 

struggle to escape arrest. We supposed 

you would fight, and I had a company of 
soldiers ready in the station where you 
couldn’t see them.” 

At two o’clock we went back to the cita- 
del. My companion asked me to wait a 
few minutes while he interviewed the Gov- 
ernor. He returned almost immediately 
and said, ‘‘ Now you are at liberty, and I 
congratulate you:” 

“Thank you,” I said, “now I must see 
the Governor.” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“T sha’n’t go till I have seen him, so you 
had better go and ask him.” He disappear- 
ed again, and in two minutes showed me up 
the great staircase into a large, warm, car- 
peted room, where I was received by a be- 
nevolent-looking old gentleman like a Ger- 
man professor. 

“Tam so sorry,” said the old gentleman, 
“that you have had all this inconvenience,” 
as he took my hand between both his own. 

“T asked to see you,” I said, “ first be- 
cause I wished to tell you that your Com- 
missary of Police and his assistants all 
treated me with courtesy, and that I have 
no complaint to make.” 

“A report that is as pleasant as it is 
rare.” 

** Next, I thought you might be willing to 
explain the mystery and tell me who I am?” 

The Governor smiled as he answered, 
“You are a Russian spy. After what you 
have seen it would be idle to conceal from 
you that if not at war with Russia we are 
as near to that condition as possible. We 
naturally don’t want the Russians to know 
too much of what we are doing, so we keep 
a sharp look-out for their agents, of whom 
we have taken a fair number. Yesterday 
morning it was reported from the station 
that a foreigner, looking like an officer and 
speaking German fluently, had arrived in a 
first-class carriage—not a very common 
event in these parts. He might be a Rus- 
sian officer from the Baltic provinces. We 
ordered that he should be watched, and we 
examined every one whom he spoke to dur- 
ing the day. He went first up the Mound 
of Kosciusko, from which he saw all our 
works and all that we are doing. Then he 
drove to the frontier and made a communi- 
cation, of which no one knew the tenor, to 
the Russian post. He came back, bought 
photographs and maps, inspected our bridge, 
and went up the cathedral tower, no doubt 
in the hope of a second all-round view. Don’t 
you think there was a good primd facie 
case against him?” 

“No doubt, and that is why I think I 
have nothing to complain of. The third 
question is, will you allow me to ask your 
Commissary, who has been so hospitable to 
me this morning, to dine with me this even- 
ing before I leave by the night mail?” 

“T am afraid that cannot be permitted in 
the interests of the service.” 

“As a journalist it will be my duty to 
send to my newspaper some account of this 
experience. My sympathies are with Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and I should be sorry to dis- 
close anything that would embarrass you. 
Is there anything that you would wish not 
to be published?” 

“You will hardly wish to disclose for 
the benefit of the Russians what you have 
learned of what we are doing; and we should 
prefer, if you describe your arrest, that you 
did not reveal that it was a Russian whom 
we hoped to catch.” 

With these reasonable suggestions I 
promised to comply, and therefore until now 
I have never written the true story of my 
visit to Cracow. 
































A Christmas Carol 


By Theodosia Garrison 
“My house is light for guest and kin 
And full my board is spread.” 
(‘Mine host, there standeth two without 
Who beg for rest and bread.’’) 
“ Now bid them go upon their ways— 
My guests are housed and fed. 


“The flame is warm upon the hearth, 
My friends make carnival.” 

(“Mine host, two stand in wind and rain, 
And spent, for shelter eall.”’) 

“ Now bid them find a lesser place— 
My guests are gathered all.” 


This was one in Bethlehem’s inn, 
Who spake him in this wise, 
Nor knew who waited at his gate 
Was King of Paradise, 

Albeit in an oxen’s stall 
He opened first His eyes. 


Amen! Amen! And so to-night, 
What time my guests carouse, 
And loud the cry of “ Noel” rings 
Beneath green holly boughs, 
Who so may stand before my door 

Is welcome in my house. 


Because of one in Bethlehem, 
Who recked not of his sin, 
Each beggar at my door to-night 

Is kith of mine and kin, 
Seeing, perchance, with every one 
The Lord Christ enters in. 





Press Notices 
By W. Pett Ridge 


“WE beg to enclose a newspaper cutting 
which refers to you, and we shall be glad to 
enroll your name as a client and to forward 
120 press notices on payment of one guinea. 
We are, Dear Sir, Yours respectfully.” 

The notice, pasted on a green slip, con- 
cerned a public dinner, and mentioned that 
* Amongst those present were Messrs. So- 
and-So, So-and-So, Mr. Armitage Lamb, and 
others.” A small thing, perhaps, but the 
gratification it gave was so great that Mr. 
Lamb’s accustomed breakfast appetite van- 
ished; his aunt observed that he took only 
two helpings of marmalade, and construing 
this into a studied insult directed at her 
domestic management, began to talk darkly 
of finding at Herne Bay the appreciation 
that Brockley seemed unwilling to afford. 

That afternoon, Mr. Lamb’s nap was oc- 
cupied with brief fantastic dreams of post- 
men arriving with packets of notices so 
bulky that the front of the house had to 
be taken out to make it possible for them 
to be delivered. His awakening mind still 
warm with these anticipations, he wrote a 
check that evening and despatched it with 
a letter to the press-cutting agency. A few 
days later he wrote again; this time in terms 
of remonstrance. 

Mr. Armitage Lamb received a civil re- 
ply, pointing out that the agency did its 
best to satisfy its clients, but that, so far 
as it could ascertain, no reference to Mr. 
Armitage Lamb had appeared in the public 
journals since the one which it had had the 
honor of sending. In these circumstances, 
the agency hoped Mr. Lamb would see that 
it was blameless in the matter. This, on 
reflection, did indeed seem a fairly reason- 
able excuse. 

“Only thing for me to do,” said Mr. 
Lamb to his aunt—“ only thing for me to 
do is to get my name in the papers.” 

“T’ve known people,” remarked his aunt, 
precisely, “who have had their names in 
the papers and wished they hadn’t. Every- 
body reads the police intelligence.” 

“You don’t understand!” 

“That’s right,” cried the old lady, heat- 
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reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and colo.ing,in the form of four plaques, 
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on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 
relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 
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ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 
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edly; “throw me want of education in me 


face. Goon! Never mind me! I’m only a 
silly old woman who’s devoting the best 
years of her life to seeing that you want 
for nothing in the way of eggs that are 
eggs, and making sure that your things 
come back all right from the wash, and—” 
Tears! Mr. Armitage Lamb soothed the old 
lady, and went out to consider his plans. 
The Hilly Fields had no other patron, the 
morning being cold, and he was able to ex- 
ercise his mind without interruption. 

That afternoon he wrote busily, posting 
the result of his work with secrecy. A few 
mornings later, to his intense satisfaction, 
came a packet from the agency enclosing 
cuttings headed variously, “Bravery at 
Brockley!” “A Gallant Ex-Civil Servant!” 
“The Lady and the Lamb!” Two para- 
graphs, differently worded, referred to an 
identical incident, and related how last even- 
ing a quiet road in the well-known suburb 
of Brockley was suddenly disturbed by 
shrieks of “ Fire!” Flames were seen pro- 
ceeding from an upper window of one of the 
houses, and a gentleman who was passing 
by loosened, with the utmost gallantry, a 
house-painter’s ladder from an adjoining 
villa, carried it to the scene, and, ascending 
swiftly, brought down a fainting, terrified 
young lady of agreeable appearance. The 
fiery element was shortly afterwards quelled. 
On making inquiries we find (said the para- 
graphs) that the courageous individual was 
Mr. Armitage Lamb, late of the Quill de- 
partment, Whitehall. 

“ Funny thing you never told me,” said the 
aunt. “Where did this affair happen?” 
asked his friends. “It wasn’t in our road. 
And who was the fair damsel?” 

To his aunt Mr. Lamb gave reply that he 
had refrained from informing her because 
he feared the news might bring on an attack 
of her sciatica; to his friends he said mod- 
estly that he would prefer not to speak of 
a matter where a lady was concerned, de- 
claring himself, further, greatly annoyed 
that the newspapers should have gained pos- 
session of the facts: somehow, said Mr. 
Lamb, impatiently, there seemed, with the 
halfpenny press and the evening journals, to 
be no longer anything like privacy in Eng- 
lish life. All the same, he treasured the 
notices carefully and bought for their better 
preservation a large blank-leaved book en- 
titled Newspaper Cuttings. For a time Mr. 
Lamb was content. 

“You don’t seem to have been getting 
your name in the papers lately,” remarked 
his aunt one morning when the post had 
given nothing. “Soon dropped you, didn’t 
they?” 

“My dear aunt,” said Mr. Lamb, testily, 
“T’m not a man to force myself into the 
public eye.” 

“Ts that so?” remarked the old lady, 
doubtfully. 

“Tf the public journals like to take notice 
of me,” he said, with strenuousness, “ they 
can. If not, they can ignore me. I don’t 
mind being ignored. I prefer it. If I never 
saw my name in print again I should not ex- 
perience a single pang of regret.” 

“Fancy that, now!” said his aunt. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lamb paced about the 
house, walked over to the Hilly Fields, lay 
awake of an afternoon, always trying to 
think of some means for the better produc- 
tion of press notices. He joined in current 
discussions in the daily papers; but only 
one journal inserted his communications, 
and this (to his bitter disappointment) at- 
tributed authorship to “Senex.” A by-elec- 
tion in a metropolitan constituency gave him 
a chance. He had no political opinions worth 
mentioning, wherefore he announced himself 
as an Independent, and posters were soon on 
the walls, saying: “Don’t be Dictated to! 
Vote without Fail for Armitage Lamb!” 
Most of the papers ridiculed him, and his 
public meetings could not be truthfully de- 
scribed as successful, but the bulkiness of the 
morning and evening bundle of press notices 
atoned for everything. He shared with the 
other two candidates (to their satisfaction) 
the expenses of the returning-officer, and on 
the night of the election turned the mob 
fronting the Vestry Hall into genial humor 
by scoring forty-eight votes, whilst those of 
the other two men ran ‘into four large 
figures. 

Now the fever for public notice possessed 


Mr, Lamb and held him tightly. Now to see 














his name in print had become a necessity 
to him as great as food, drink, or sleep. 
But an interval of a few blank days, and 
in all Brockley you could not have found a 
more depressed, a more sombre person than 
he, and when the post brought only tailors’ 
samples, melancholy triumphed, and he found 
himself weeping silently. His doctor from 
Wickham Road, called in by the aunt, could 
say only that Mr. Lamb was allowing him- 
self to get run down, a compendious phrase 
that has helped medical men, before and 
since, to avoid disastrous confession of igno- 
rance. 

“You must try,” added the doctor—* you 
must try to get more enjoyment out of life. 
Do you play golf?” 

“No,” said Armitage Lamb, sighing; “I 
don’t think I ever swore in my life.” 

“Take up a hobby of some kind,” urged the 
doctor. “ Distract your mind from painful 
subjects.” Mr. Lamb nodded _ helplessly. 
“You don’t mind my asking, I hope, but— 
is there a love-affair? No? Pity!” 

Later Mr. Lamb reconsidered this hint. 
To a young woman in Lewisham who taught 
elocution in ten easy lessons until perfect 
he commenced to pay court with the clumsi- 
ness of the amateur, and, pupils being rare 
and the recitation market just then rather 
slack, the Lewisham lady beamed upon him, 
and, with a celerity that gave Brockley a 
tremor, the engagement was arranged, the 
trousseau purchased, the day of the wedding 
fixed. 

This being done, a column in an even- 
ing paper, headed “Amusing Breach of 
Promise Case,” gave Mr. Armitage Lamb an 
idea (reviving the old craving for public 
notice) for which vou who read these words 
will never forgive him. I wish to dwell light- 
ly on this deplorable incident in Mr. Lamb’s 
career. and I ask you to allow me to say 
only this—that, in the action brought by the 
Lewisham lady, the diverting character of 
the love-letters. the ingenious cross-exami- 
nation of the defendant, the humorous sum- 
ming up, all combined to make very ex- 
cellent reading, and many a solemn second- 
class carriage, many a demure suburban 
home, found, by reason of the case, happiness 
and laughter. 

The expenses thereupon entailed by the 
verdict on Mr. Lamb were more than com- 
pensated for by the voluminous reports 
which came to him afterwards from the 
press-cutting agency. 

The end of this career approaches. Of 
the many discreditable schemes, of the many 
ingenious but unworthy dodges that he in- 
vented and carried out, one would rather 
not write in detail: but there came a day 
when the elderly aunt. standing by the man- 
telpiece, denounced her nephew as a mad 
lunatic (using the adjective as though un- 
der the impression that there were other 
kinds). 

“You never saw any of the rest of 
the family act like this,” cried the old 
lady. 

“Not one of the rest of the family ever 
had a chance of acting like this,” retorted 
Mr. Lamb, eying her thoughtfully. 

A boy out in the roadway was calling 
an afternoon edition in the raucous voice 
that makes suburbs tremble. “ Interestin’ 
murder at Kemberwell,” he was_ shout- 
ing. “Full Description of the Prisoner. 
Paper!” 

A sudden idea came into poor Mr. Lamb’s 
confused head. “ There’s a pretty bird!” he 
said to his aunt, pointing to the window. 
The old lady turned to look. In that mo- 
ment Mr. Lamb, with a clumsy word of 
apology. . . . The doctor from Holloway and 
the chaplain of Newgate came every day to 
the condemned cell, and each found that his 
charge exhibited the happiness of interest 
when reference was made casually to the at- 
tention given to the case by the public jour- 
nals. Only on the Sunday preceding the last 
day did Mr. ‘Lamb show signs of mel- 
ancholy. 

“T sincerely trust,” said the doctor from 
Holloway, on whom rested the responsibility 
for bringing his man up to the scratch well 
and hearty—*“TI sincerely trust you are not 
allowing anything to disturb you. Touch of 
sore throat, perhaps?” 

“It’s only this,” he replied, sadly. “ Just 
occurs to me that—that I shall never re- 
os the press notices of next Monday’s af- 

air. 
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The land of vineyards and orchards, of shining 
sea and snow-capped mountains, health-giving air 
and revivifying climate, the vast health resort to 
which the American people repair each year in 
increased numbers, is best reached via 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


the luxuriously appointed daily train from Chicago. 


Less than three days en route; electric-lighted throughout. 

Its splendid equipment is the result of such painstaking study and 
liberal expenditure as to fully meet the requirements of modern travel 
on what is undoubtedly the most luxurious train in the world. 

Solid through train with buffet smoking car, barber, bath, unsur- 
Pullman drawing-room and private 
compartment sleeping cars, superbly fitted library and observation 
car, with Booklovers library, telephone, individual electric reading 

lamps and other devices for the comfort of travelers, leaves 


passed dining car service, 


Chicago via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


daily at 8.00 p.m. A second fast train to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles leaves Chicago daily at 11.35 p. m. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Send 4-cent stamp for booklet on ‘‘California,”’ or 
2 cents for pamphlet describing ‘‘The 
Overland Limited” and the route. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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estcure for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney, Skin, 
adder, Stomachand NW 

beautifully illustrated Magazine and all information 

address H. L. KRAMER, Gen .Manager, Kramer, Ind. 47% 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHo_p Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 


Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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The Wise Men 


Of the Twentieth Century travel over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 

The old gentleman inthe picture is joyfully telling his friends how, detained 
until the last moment by business and sorely disappointed at the prospect of a 
Christmas away from home, he happened to learn of the fast service of the 
“20th CENTURY LIMITED,” how he caught the train just in time, and thus 
after all is assured of a merry Christmas with his folks. 

For information about travel over the Lake Shore address A. J. SmitH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

To travelers everywhere the Lake Shore wishes a Merry Christmas. 
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TRADE-MARK. 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


Copyright, 1908 by 


Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 








Indians of the > lll 
Southwest | [ART CALENDAR 


: ¥ | Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
Where they live and how to get there—their homes, high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting | prgiirbed mon | tape calendar. Highest example 
book of more than two hundred pages—written by | erap : 

| 





Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator 0 ey: “THE ONLY WAY” 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 


“ Amerind "—profusely illustrated with half-tones send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEO. 





from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent || S Cuaniran, Gent Paaseaner Ape, CAlCagS 

anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable. for | | & Alton Railway, CHICAGO, ILL. 

schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 

Om: A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago | Louis, Kansas City and Proria. _Take the 
je lcs pve eng = ered ne a | “Alton” to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 
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The Customs of Venice 
By Israel Zangwill 


I wisu I were an irresponsible humorist. 
What fun I could get out of my little ex- 
perience at Venice! How I could exaggerate 
it and adorn it till it became irresistible 
to the stolidest midriff! But the institu- 
tions of a country are at stake, and I recog- 
nize my responsibility towards truth. V/ith 
a sigh I rein in the Pegasus of extrava- 
ganza, and state plain fact. 

In an ill-inspired moment—and for the 
sake of economy—I sent some luggage from 
Bale to Venice by the ironically entitled 
“orande vitesse.” I did not then know 
that “ great swiftness ” means, even in rail- 
way parlance, slow train. The same day I 
journeyed to Milan, where I spent several 
days, before going on to Venice. Even when 
I arrived at Venice, I remained a day or 
two before calling at the Custom-house with 
my big pink form. Needless to say, there- 
fore, that when I did go, it was in the full 
expectation of seeing my two boxes stand- 
ing on the floor. I was prepared to grumble 
at having to produce my keys, but soon 
found myself grumbling instead at not hay- 
ing to produce them. Shoulders were 
shrugged, and I was told that the boxes 
would probably arrive on the morrow. The 
Custom-house is a great, bare, whitewashed 
place, at the extremity of the Grand Canal, 
half of the floor elevated as a kind of plat- 
form, on which a few odd trunks and port- 
manteaus stood about. How I got to know 
that platform, and how hopelessly my eye 
would rove daily over it, in search of my 
boxes, while vague porters hovered around 
me with a cumulative suggestion of tips! 
At last great energy on my part, and pro- 
testations that I was leaving Venice, led to 
my being bandied to and fro betwixt the 
railway officials and the Custom-house, with 
the final result that a telegram was sent to 
the frontier. The next morning, to my 
amazement, I saw the boxes on the plat- 
form. Blithely I summoned a porter, I 
produced my paper and my keys. In my 
imagination the boxes were already safe in 
a gondola, gliding to my hotel. There was 
absolutely no other business doing in the 
place except the transfer to me of my boxes: 
the slipping them off the platform on to a 
porter’s truck seemed the work of a mo- 
ment. The whole staff was concentrated on 
the deliverance of those boxes to their 
rightful owner. Yet it took one hour and 
a quarter to get those two boxes outside. 
I timed it by the Custom-house clock, and 
that was probably slow. 

I started with a light heart, for, de- 
elaring on inquiry that I had nothing con- 

cband, I was told “ All right,” and I 
thought I should even save the time of 
opening the boxes. But an attempt to 
hand them over to the porter I rushed out- 
side to fetch, was brutally nipped in the 
bud. How that hour and a quarter was 
filled up I shall never precisely remember, 
but bits of the nightmare remain with me. 
Porters bustled to and fro, clerks went in 
and out, strange nondescript characters 
tapped the boxes and carried pieces of 
paper backwards and forwards. At one 
point I broke in frenziedly upon the chief 
official secluded in his sanctum. He was 
laboriously occupied with my case. Con- 
scientiously his pen ran on and on, filling 
up endless forms and dockets. He smiled 
amiably on me and went out, and was away 
for twenty minutes in an inner room. 
Sounds of lively altercation came from 
there, but when he reappeared he was hold- 
ing a freshly written sheet. I have by me 
now all the docvments in my case—the dos- 
sier comprises seven papers, big and little, 
pink, white, and blue, swarming with state- 
ments, signatures, figures, and hieroglyphics, 
and sealed with strange stamps, and sug- 
gesting a complicated lawsuit. These seven 
do not, of course, include the entries in the 
official books nor the copy of the telegram 
furnished me. Now came the paying for 
the luggage: the cost was appalling; even 
the telegram to the frontier had _ been 
charged to me, and at no reduced rate. 
Oh, the extravagance of economy! But I 
would have paid anything to be rid of that 
Custom-house. 

More documents of receipt, more kicking 
of my heels; I ironically drew the atten- 























tion of casual officials to the motto posted 


up, “Despatch”; but they smiled and 
shrugged on. At last I actually arrived 
at the stage of opening my boxes for the 
excise officers. Now arose unwonted energy. 
A fierce bravo slashed at my valuable cords 
with his knife, another saturnine brigand 
threw a box down and broke a corner of 
it. After a long search I was permitted 
to close my trunks. I called the porter. 
He began to lift a box. <A gruff voice bade 
him desist. I had yet to receive my certifi- 
cate. I wandered about fuming. I went 
outside and looked at Venice—rotting 
picturesquely—and ceased to wonder that 
the once mighty Empress of the Seas had 


decayed. At length the certificate was 
ready. Armed with it, and carrying my 


heap of other documents, I marched at the 
head of my porter and the truck. Half- 
way from the door the procession was stop- 
ped by an official who demanded to see my 
permit to leave. He saw it and I went on. 
A. moment later, a second official asked to 
see it. Then I understood that in a land of 
tips the government has so little reliance 
on its servants that it sets one to watch 
over the other. Brooding over this, I was 
nearing the doorway when “ Halt!” came a 
loud ery, and I saw three glittering bayo- 
nets fixed at me with soldiers attached to 
them. Again I had to show my certificate. 
And thus I came at last into the free air, 
and the Custom-house had completed its 
day’s work. 





A Psalm for Nineteen-Four 
By Virginia Frazer Boyle 


Lirt up, ye range of everlasting hills, 
Ring out, forgotten music of the spheres,— 

Unfold, ye virgin train, attendant still, 
Against the dark seal of the cycled years. 


Oh! Cherubim and Seraphim that cry 
By day ‘and night around the great white 
throne,— 
Oh! silver wingéd Ariel, give back 
To dulled and earthly ears the raptured 
tone. 


For we who live, but stand on Nebo’s height, 
And gaze with humbled eyes, half dim 
with shame, 
From wrecks our hands have left upon the 
past, 
To where the horns of dawn-tipped promise 
flame. 


Jehovah!—Thou art God,—we cry to Thee,— 
Back from the primal morn our voices 
rise ; — 
Jehovah- jireh,—blot the Eden page, 
. And look in ours, as in Thy Adam’s eyes. 


Forgive the doubting acts of foolish hearts, 
Forgetful that Thy hand would shield from 


harms; 
Beshrieve those who have closed the golden 
year, 
With brunt of war and sounding clash of 
arms. 


We question of the skies, for rumors drop 
Like sharpened stones upon the path of 
youth; 
Thou these 
doubt,— 
Give us to see the sureties of truth. 


Clear pebbles of confusing 


Burn with Thy Word the tangled creeds that 

fret 

stumbling feet of children 

skirt ; 

Turn back the wisdom of the sage who prates 
A blatant dogma to his brother’s hurt. 


The at Thy 


Give Thou this new-born thing to:us for 
peace ; 
Beneath the shields of warring nations 
find, 
Touched by Thy finger, scourged and purified, 
The Brotherhood of every humankind. 


Thou art Jehovah of the quick and dead; 
The passion-swept, the dreamers in the 


sod ;— 
Who art the King Almighty, Lord of 
Hosts,— 


Be Thou, through faith, our Father and 
our God! 
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yy Stein 


Many men of the “Smart Set” 
every city wear 


_ “STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES” 


to business and day and evening func- 


tions, 


STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES 


(you’ 


the windows) and “try on” 
one of the new models—Suit 
or Overcoat—$15 upward— 


your 


better—likely not as good— 
PROVE IT—to-day. 


Write for our book on Autumn Smart 
Clothes—‘‘ Number 11 ”—which, besides 
the fine illustrations, contains informa- 
tion valuable to the man who wants to 


dress 


FREE. 


The Stein-Bloch Ca, 
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Il see our fashion plates in 


own tailor can make no 


properly from Hat to Shoes. It’s 
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Free sample copy. 


MINING PROGRESS 


to those who may be interested in Mining or want to learn 
about the resources of Oregon, Washington, or Idaho. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, 


Contains reliable in- 
formation about 
Mining, of interest 


NG Sendto-dayforFREE 
Pe cious righted les- 
son and —— “Howto Remember.” 


Oregon. | DICKSON SCHOOLOF MEMORY, 941 Auditorium,Chicago 
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OPIUM : : DRUG USING 


N. Y. These diseases yield oui . bone 

Double Chloride of Gold T 

ment as administered at the 
KEELEY INSTITUTES. 

Communications confidential. 

Write for particulars, 


ALCOHOL : 
WHITE PLAINS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 















Be it high ball or straight, 
me Beitearly orlate, 
ome, tu, Atabar atthe Club onthe sly, 
© eg. Bethe drink hot or cold, 
ep Be theman young or old, 
Lethim specifyREDTOPRYE. 
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| The Emblem of \ ; Whiskey Purity 


Old-fashioned methods are used throughout in Red Top Rye is distilled from choice No. 1 


the production of : —the result Northern Rye, and is_ stored 
Red Top Ryc | " ne 
is a whiskey that is good, pure, in well-heated, well-lighted and thoroughly ven- 


honest and as delightful as whiskey can be made. tilated warehouses for TEN YEARS 
It possesses superior medicinal qualities. before it is placed on the market. 


Red Top Rye IS SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, BARS, CAFES AND HOTELS. 
IF NOT FOR SALE BY YOUR DEALER, WRITE THE DISTILLERS. 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER @ SONS 


CINCINNATI, O. LOUISVILLE, KY. ST, JOSEPH, MO. 
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Libby’s Plum Pudding 


makes any Christmas Dinner complete—for it is made after 


an old English recipe that gives it a delicate flavor, a delight- 


ful aroma, often imitated, but never equaled. Always ready 


to serve and delicious to eat. Ask your grocer for it,-and for 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 


Wafer Sliced Dried Beef, Corned. Beef Hash, Extract of Beef, Vienna 
Sausage, Boneless Chicken, Potted Ham, Concentrated Soups, Etc. 


Our booklet, ‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,’ sent free. 
Send five two cent stamps for Libby’s big Atlas of the World. 




















Broader in scope than 
anything heretofore attained 
in pocKet photography. 





Ghe New 3A 
Folding Pocket 
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Pneumatic release automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, high speed rectilinear 
lens, rising, falling and sliding front, combined reversible finder and spirit level, tripod 
socKets for vertical and horizontal exposures. An instrument that provides, in pocKet 
form, every detail of the equipment required by those who Know photography best. Loads 
in daylight for 2, 4, 6 or 10 exposures as desired. 


Pictures, 3% x 5% inches. 


Price, $20.00. 


“Kodakery” means photography with the bother 
left out, means daylight development, fewer chemicals, 


better pictures. 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Ask your dealer or write us for 
It slips readily into a top-coat pocket. booklet of Christmas Kodaks. Rochester, N. Y. 
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